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TO  THE  TEACHER 


The  editors  of  this  book  believe  that  the  secret  of 
successful  learning  lies  in  motivating  the  student  to 
think.  This  fundamental  principle  has  been  effec- 
tively stated  by  John  Dewey  in  his  book  Democracy 
and  Education:  “The  sole  path  to  enduring  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  instruction  and  learn- 
ing consists  in  centering  upon  the  conditions  which 
exact,  promote,  and  test  thinking.  Thinking  is  the 
method  of  intelligent  learning;  of  learning  that 
employs  and  rewards  mind.”  Our  great  need  is  to 
lead  students  to  think  purposefully. 

Purpose  and  Interest 

Purpose  and  interest  are  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  thinking.  To  expect  students  to  read  and 
think  about  geography  without  first  helping  them 
find  a purpose,  or  an  interest,  is  to  invite  their 
failure.  The  first  step  in  teaching  geography  must 
be  exposing  the  student  to  a highly  challenging 
environment  that  will  arouse  his  natural  curiosity. 
The  teacher  may  create  this  environment  with  the 
help  of  the  proper  learning  aids.  A good  filmstrip  or 
large  pin-up-board  pictures  will  let  all  the  students 
of  the  class  see  vivid  views  of  life  in  Sweden. 
Good  geography  pictures  are  a powerful  aid  for 
creating  interest  and  developing  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  The  clear,  lighted  pictures  in  a 
good  filmstrip  that  shows  vivid,  fascinating  views  of 
Sweden  and  its  people  appeal  to  every  student’s 
natural  curiosity.  If  a Sweden  filmstrip  or  a collec- 
tion of  good  geography  pictures  about  Sweden 
is  not  available,  the  teacher  may  group  the  students 
so  that  the  entire  class  can  share  most  effectively  all 
of  the  copies  of  this  textbook  that  are  in  the  class- 
room. If  the  attention  of  each  member  of  the  class 
is  centered  on  the  same  picture  at  the  same  time, 
the  students  may  enjoy  as  a group  visual  experiences 
that  are  almost  as  satisfactory  as  those  made  possible 
by  a filmstrip. 

The  teacher  may  judge  the  quality  of  the  interest 
created  with  the  aid  of  these  pictures  by  the  num- 
ber of  questions  that  flow  naturally  from  normal 
students  whose  curiosity  has  been  aroused.  These 


questions  should  be  recorded,  discussed,  and  revised 
by  the  group.  Those  that  offer  a true  challenge  to 
the  students’  efforts  open  the  way  for  profitable 
study  about  Sweden. 

(A  Sweden  filmstrip  designed  for  use  with  this 
book  may  be  secured  from  Informative  Classroom 
Picture  Publishers,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan,  for 
$3.95.) 

When  a sufficient  degree  of  interest  has  been 
aroused,  the  filmstrip  projector  is  turned  off.  Suc- 
cessful motivation  has  brought  forth  a group  of 
questions  for  which  the  class  is  seeking  answers. 
During  this  period  of  study,  large  thought-provok- 
ing pictures  displayed  on  the  pin-up  board  and  used 
by  individual  students  will  serve  as  effective  learn- 
ing aids  and  source  material. 

[A  portfolio  of  Sweden  geography  pictures  size 
9i/4"x  12%6"  has  been  published  for  use  with  this 
book  and  other  geography  textbooks.  It  may  be 
secured  from  Informative  Classroom  Picture  Pub- 
lishers, Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan.  (The  Sweden 
portfolio  — 48  plates  — $3.95.)  Seventeen  chapters 
of  loose-leaf  text  are  included  for  reference  use  by 
the  students.] 

Help  the  Student  Understand 

In  this  book  pictures,  captions,  and  text  are  scien- 
tifically planned  to  help  the  student  create  in  his 
mind  many  crystal-clear  mental  images  that  are 
necessary  for  understanding  Sweden.  The  book 
is  complete  in  itself  and  easy  to  comprehend.  The 
average  student  can  use  it  successfully  on  his  own 
level  with  a minimum  amount  of  assistance  from 
the  teacher  if  his  interest  has  been  aroused.  To  help 
the  student  build  vivid  mental  images,  the  editors 
have  included  over  a hundred  photographs  that 
were  carefully  selected  for  their  value  in  showing 
the  reader  what  he  might  see  on  a well-planned 
“geography”  trip  to  Sweden.  Each  picture  is 
accompanied  by  an  informative  caption  that  en- 
courages the  student  to  think  and  to  form  meaning- 
ful associations. 


The  pictures  and  their  captions  are  a great  aid  for 
comprehension  and  for  vocabulary  building. 

Three  Levels  of  Reading  Ability 

To  help  the  teacher  provide  for  the  great  differences 
in  the  reading  ability  found  in  the  average  .jclass, 
this  book  is  designed  for  use  on  three  ability  levels. 
It  makes  possible  purposeful  investigation  and  pur- 
poseful reading  by  students  on  each  of  these  levels: 

1 — A few  of  the  students  will  read  purposefully 

only  the  geography  pictures,  some  of  the 
maps,  and  many  of  the  captions. 

2 — Most  of  the  students  will  read  the  pictures 

and  the  captions,  the  maps,  and  much  of  the 
text. 

3 — Some  will  read  with  good  comprehension  all 

of  the  text,  the  pictures  and  their  captions, 
and  the  maps. 

In  each  class  there  will  be  a few  students  who  will 
read  the  book  most  effectively  on  the  first  level  only. 
Each  of  these  students  urgently  needs  a copy  of  the 
book  for  his  individual  use.  The  challenging  pic- 
tures and  captions  in  each  chapter  make  it  possible 
for  these  students  to  share  many  important  learning 
experiences.  The  teacher  will  be  pleased  to  observe 
the  amount  of  essential  information  that  is  gained 
and  the  thought-provoking  experiences  that  are 
shared  by  these  students,  even  though  they  are  read- 
ing at  the  first  level. 

In  the  average  geography  class  in  which  Sweden 
is  studied,  nearly  every  student  will  be  able  to 
use  this  book  successfully.  Each  will  read  at  one  or 
more  of  these  three  levels  at  various  times  as  the 
study  progresses.  But  all  will  make  the  same  trip 
through  Sweden,  and  all  students  will  gain 
valuable  experiences  in  geography.  As  a result,  all 
will  be  able  to  participate  more  effectively  in  group 
discussion  and  in  group  activity,  based  on  an  under- 
standing of  the  important  features  of  the  geography 
of  Sweden. 


Attitudes 

Our  goal  should  be  one  of  helping  the  student 
acquire  an  interest  in  geography  that  will  insure 
his  being  alert  throughout  his  life  to  geographic 
changes.  We  should  help  him  acquire  a knowledge 
of  how  these  changes  affect  him,  his  country,  and 
the  world.  If  the  teacher  does  not  guide,  direct,  and 
stimulate  the  student  in  such  a manner  that  he 
acquires  this  abiding  geographic  interest,  he  has 
failed  to  reach  the  desired  objective.  To  develop 
this  attitude  requires  that  the  geography  class  be 
one  in  which  vivid,  challenging  learning  aids  are 
used  in  a concrete  and  interesting  manner  with  the 
help  of  a teacher  who  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
subject. 

How  Many  Copies  Are  Needed? 

Each  teacher  must  answer  the  question:  “How 
many  copies  of  this  textbook  are  needed  for  my 
class?”  Each  teacher  must  personally  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  securing  the  learning  aids  that  will 
enable  his  students  to  learn  successfully.  If  the 
teacher  believes  it  is  desirable  to  study  Sweden 
carefully  so  that  each  member  of  the  class  may  see 
the  land  and  understand  the  people,  it  is  most  de- 
sirable to  have  enough  copies  of  the  book  so  that 
one  will  be  available  for  each  student.  However,  this 
book  can  be  used  successfully  in  considerably  smaller 
quantities.  If  ten  copies  of  this  textbook  are  used 
in  the  manner  described  above  and  are  supple- 
mented by  other  books,  a good  Sweden  filmstrip, 
and  Sweden  teaching  pictures,  they  can  effectively 
serve  a class  of  thirty  students.  All  of  the  students 
in  the  class  will  share  the  deeply  rewarding  ex- 
perience of  seeing  Sweden  and  meeting  the  people. 
They  will  form  many  of  the  true-to-life  mental 
images  that  they  would  form  if  they  were  actually 
to  visit  Sweden. 

The  editors  invite  you  to  use  this  book  in  the 
manner  explained  here  so  that  you  may  observe  the 
quality  of  the  results  it  is  possible  for  you  to  achieve 
with  this  plan.  The  plan  is  based  on  the  laws  of 
learning  and  on  generally  accepted  principles  of 
education. 
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aoded  hills  cover  much  of  Sweden.  There  are  many  beautiful  lakes  and  swift-flowing  rivers. 


CHAPTER  ONE 

THE  LAND 

Sweden  is  located  in  northern  Europe,  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Scandinavian  Peninsula.*  The  map  on  page  12  shows  that  Sweden 
is  long  and  narrow.  From  north  to  south  it  stretches  about  a thou- 
sand miles.  Sweden  is  one  of  the  largest  countries  in  Europe,  but 
it  is  small  when  compared  to  the  United  States.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  California,  our  second  largest  state. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  a rugged  range  of  moun- 
tains called  Kjolen*  runs  north  and  south  along  the  western 
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Skane*  is  a region  of  gently  rolling  plains.  It  is  one  of  the  best  farming  regions  in  Sweden. 


border  dividing  Sweden  from  Norway.  (See  map  on  page  12.)  From 
these  mountain  heights  the  land  slopes  gradually  eastward  to  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia*  and  the  Baltic  Sea.*  Much  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  country  is  composed  of  lowlands. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  ways  by  which  we  can  tour  the  coun- 
try. Since  we  want  to  take  our  time  and  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  land,  let’s  go  by  bicycle.  Most  people  coming  to  Sweden 
enter  the  country  from  the  south.  Let’s  begin  our  bicycle  trip  in 
Skane,*  Sweden’s  southernmost  region.  If  you  look  at  the  map  on 
page  15,  you  will  see  that  Skane  is  separated  from  Denmark  by  a 
narrow  waterway. 

As  we  set  off  across  the  countryside,  we  find  that  cycling  in 
Skane  is  easy.  Gently  rolling  plains  stretch  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see.  The  coasts  of  Skane  are  low  and  sandy,  and  there  are  many 
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Geographical  regions  of  Sweden.  The  northern 
two  thirds  of  Sweden  is  made  up  of  the 
vast  region  known  as  Northland.* 
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fine  beaches  where  we  can  take  a swim.  We  can  see  by  the  large, 
well-kept  farms  that  Skane  is  a rich  agricultural  region.  Almost 
all  the  land  is  cultivated  or  used  for  grazing.  The  villages  we  pass 
through  have  tidy  brick  or  stone  houses  with  roofs  of  tile  or 
thatch,  and  many  of  the  farm  people  we  meet  wear  wooden  shoes. 

As  we  travel  northward,  cycling  becomes  somewhat  harder.  We 
leave  the  lowlands  behind  us  and  enter  a region  known  as  the 
South  Swedish  Highland.*  (See  map  on  page  15.)  Here, the  roads 
wind  over  rocky,  forest-covered  hills.  Thousands  of  swamps  and 
tiny  lakes  fill  hollows  between  gravel  ridges  and  stony  hills.  The 
farms  we  pass  are  small  and  far  apart.  The  red  farmhouses  with 


The  South  Swedish  Highland.*  This  is  a region  of  small  farms  and  wooded  hills. 


The  Central  Swedish  Lowland*  is  a region  of  fertile  fields  separated  by  low,  tree-covered  hills. 

their  little  flower  gardens  are  bright  spots  of  color  against  the 
dark-green  forests.  The  tiny  fields  are  surrounded  by  thick  fences 
made  of  heavy,  gray  rocks. 

Leaving  the  hills  and  forests  of  the  South  Swedish  Highland,  we 
cycle  northward  into  the  Central  Swedish  Lowland.*  (See  map  on 
page  15.)  We  find  that  the  Central  Swedish  Lowland  is  not  a 
broad  plain  like  much  of  Skane.  Instead,  it  is  a number  of  small 
plainsj>eparated  by  lowx  tree-covered  ridges  and  hills.  These  ridges 
and  hills  stand  like  green  islands  in  a sea  of  golden  grainfields.  But 
the  Central  Swedish  Lowland  is  not  just  a patchwork  of  fields  and 
forests.  Before  we  go  very  far,  we  are  sure  to  come  to  one  of  the 
many  sparkling,  blue  lakes  that  are  found  in  this  part  of  Sweden. 

In  the  western  part  of  this  region  is  Lake  Vanern,*  the  largest  of 
all  Swedish  lakes.  Many  smaller  lakes  are  also  found  in  this 
region. 
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Northland  is  high  and  hilly.  In  some  places  there  are  narrow  strips  of  farmland. 

Although  we  have  now  cycled  from  Skane  to  the  Central  Swed- 
ish Lowland,  we  have  seen  less  than  one  third  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  northern  two  thirds  of  Sweden  is  made  up  of  the  vast 
region  known~as^Northland  * If  we  look  at  the  map  on  page  12, 
we  see  that  much  of  Northland  is  high  and  hilly,  but  along  most 
of  its  coast  there  is  a narrow  belt  of  lowland. 

Many  people  in  the  low,  coastal  area  of  Northland  make  their 
living  by  farming.  The  farmhouses  which  we  see  are  scattered 
across  the  plains.  Other  people  work  in  the  sawmills  and  pulp  mills 
near  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers. 
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Vast  forests  cover  the  hills  of  Northland  like  a 
green  blanket.  This  timber  is  very  valuable. 


As  we  cycle  inland,  we  find  that  dense  forests  cover  the  rolling 
hills  like  an  endless  green  blanket.  Wood  is  one  of  Northland’s 
greatest  resources.  Along  the  rivers  are  narrow  strips  of  farmland. 
There  are  other  clearings  in  the  valleys  and  on  some  mountain 
slopes  that  are  open  to  the  southern  sun.  Here  and  there,  along 
the  many  swift  rivers  of  Northland,  we  see  modern  electric  power 
stations.  Leading  from  them  are  great  power  lines.  These  lines 
carry  electricity  to  the  cities  and  factories  of  the  south. 

The  farther  we  cycle  inland,  the  higher  and  more  rugged  the 
land  becomes.  As  we  climb  toward  the  Norwegian  border,  the  green 
blanket  of  forest  becomes  thinner  and  more  ragged.  Finally,  on  the 
highest  slopes,  the  forests  disappear  altogether.  We  find  that  it  is 

The  swift  rivers  of  Northland  carry  logs  to  towns  along  the  coast. 


High  peaks  in  Northland  are  always  covered  with  snow.  Kebnekaise*  is  Sweden’s  highest  peak. 


much  colder  here,  because  the  higher  you  go  the  colder  it  gets. 
Because  Sweden  is  so  far  north,  we  reach  a zone  of  low  tempera- 
tures by  climbing  .only  a few  thousand  feet.  Although  the  moun- 
tains of  Sweden  are  only  about  five  thousand  to  six  thousand  feet 
high,  it  is  too  cold  for  trees  to  grow  on  these  higher  mountain 
slopes. 

The  mountains  in  northwestern  Sweden  are  the  highest  in  the 
country,  and  the  peaks  of  some  are  always  covered  with  snow.  As 
we  hike  through  these  mountains,  we  see  many  beautiful  lakes  and 
glaciers.*  Several  glaciers  are  found  on  Mount  Kebnekaise,* 
Sweden’s  highest  peak. 
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We  must  also  visit  the  two  large  Swedish  islands  that  lie  off  the 
coast  of  Sweden  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  (See  map  on  page  15.)  Oland,* 
the  smaller  of  the  two  islands,  lies  close  to  the  coast.  Gotland,* 
the  larger,  lies  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  As  we  ride 
across  these  islands,  we  find  that  both  of  them  are  very  flat.  On 
Oland  the  flatness  of  the  horizon  is  sometimes  broken  by  the  long 
arms  of  an  old-fashioned  windmill.  Parts  of  the  islands  are  dry  and 
barren,  but  most  of  the  land  is  used  for  farming  and  grazing. 

— DO  YOU  KNOW- — — — — — — | 

1.  What  are  the  four  geographic  regions  3.  Describe  two  ways  in  which  the  people 

of  Sweden  described  in  this  chapter?  of  Northland  earn  their  living. 

2.  Use  the  picture  on  page  14  to  help  you  4.  Locate  and  describe  the  islands  of  Got- 

describe  the  region  of  Skane.  land  and  Oland.  {See  map  on  page  12.) 


The  island  of  Oland*  lies  near  the  Swedish  coast,  in  the  Baltic  Sea.*  Its  surface  is  very  flat. 


Warm  Currents 


Cold  Currents 
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he  North  Atlantic  Drift*  warms  the  westerly  winds,  which  give  much  of  Sweden  a mild  climate 
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CHAPTER  TWO 

THE  CLIMATE 

When  we  look  at  a map  of  the  world,  we  notice  that  Sweden  lies 
just  as  faiLnoxth  as  Alaska  and  Siberia.*  Yet,  we  find  that  it  has  a 
warmer  climate  than,  these  places.  There  is  a good  reason  for  this. 
The  western  coast „ of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula*  is  bathed  by 
the  warm  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic  Drift.  * This  is  a warm 
ocean  current  that  comes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.*  Winds  from 
the  southwest-  carry  the  warmth  of  this  current  inland  over  the 
Scandinavian  Peninsula.  Thus,  the  warm  current  together  with 
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the  southwesterly  winds  give  Sweden  a much  milder  climate  than 
that  of  most  countries  which  are  so  far  north. 

The  same  winds  that  bring  warm  air  to  the  Scandinavian  Penin- 
sula also  bring  rain.  The  Kjolen*  mountain  range,  along  the  Nor- 
wegian border  in  northern  Sweden,  acts  as  a great  “weather  divide” 
for  the  peninsula.  As  the  southwesterly  winds  blow  across  the 
ocean,  they  absorb  moisture.  When  they  reach  the  western  slopes 
of  this  mountain  range,  they  are  forced  to  rise.  As  they  rise,  they 
become  cooler  and  begin  to  lose  their  moisture  in  the  form  of  rain 
or  snow.  By  the  time  they  descend  the  eastern  slope,  they  have 

A rainy  day  in  Stockholm.*  The  warm  westerly  winds  from  the  ocean  bring  rain  to  Sweden. 


Sweden’s  rainfall.  Sweden  has  less  rainfall  than  Norway,  which  lies  to  the  west. 
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EUROPE  AND  THE  NEAR  EAST 


lost  much  of  their  moisture.  Thus,  Norway,  which  lies  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  has  more  rainfall  than 
Sweden,  in  the  eastern  part. (See  map  on  this  page.)  In  the  south- 
ern third  of  Sweden,  the  west  coast,  which  is  closer  to  the  open 
sea,  receives  more  rain  than  the  east  coast.  Here  the  moist  winds 
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Summer  in  Skane.*  Summer  is  pleasant  in  most  of  Sweden.  The  weather  is  usually  warm  and 

from  the  Atlantic  must  rise  over  the  edge  of  the  South  Swedish 
Highland,*  where  they  lose  much  moisture  before  reaching  the 
east  coast. 

Because  Sweden  extends  about  a thousand  miles  from  north  to 
south,  we  find  that  Skane,*  which  is  nearer  the  equator,*  has  a 
much  milder  climate  than  Northland,*  part  of  which  is  north  of 
the  Arctic  Circle.*  (See  map  on  page  15.)  Also,  the  higher  you 
climb  the  cooler  the  air  becomes.  Therefore,  upland  regions  such 
as  the  mountains  of  Northland  and  the  South  Swedish  Highland 
usually  have  cooler  temperatures  than  the  lowland  regions. 

To  experience  the  climate  and  all  the  seasons  of  Sweden,  we 
shall  have  to  stay  at  least  a year.  Perhaps  the  best  time  to  begin 
our  visit  is  in  the  summer.  Then  the  air  is  warm,  and  the  skies  are 
usually  clear  and  blue.  The  grainfields  are  turning  gold,  and  in  the 
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woodlands  the  berries  are  growing  ripe  and  juicy.  The  nature- 
loving  Swedes  flock  to  the  lakes  and  seashores,  to  the  woods  and 
mountains.  Everywhere  we  see  tanned  and  healthy  people  enjoy- 
ing the  outdoors.  Even  the  people  who  must  remain  in  the  cities 
find  time  to  geLnnlin  the  sunshine. 

During  our  visit,  we  find  that  in  southern  Sweden  the  summers 
are  as  warm  as  those  we  have  in  New  England.  Only  in  the  high- 
est  mountains  of  Northland  are  the  summers  cold.  The  difference 
between  the  Swedish  summer  and  our  own  is  that  in  Sweden  the 


Sunshine  at  midnight.  In  the  far  north  the  sun  doesn’t  set  from  the  end  of  May  until  early  July. 


In  the  summer,  Swedish  farmers  have  many  hours  of  sunlight  in  which  to  harvest  their  crops 


days  are  much  longer,  the  nights  much  shorter.  During  the  sum- 
mer, the  earth  is  tipped  toward  the  sun  in  such  a way  that  its 
northern  half  receives  more  hours  of  sunlight  than  its  southern 
half.  The  farther  north  a country  lies,  the  more  hours  of  light  it 
has  in  the  summer.  At  the  North  Pole,*  for  example,  there  is  day- 
light for  six  months,  and  in  northern  Sweden  the  sun  doesn’t  set 
for  a month  and  a half.  Even  in  central  and  southern  Sweden  the 
days  are  long  and  bright.  Night  is  only  a short  twilight  of  four  or 
five  hours.  In  the  summertime  we  find  it  hard  to  know  when  to 
go  to  bed,  since  it  is  daylight  almost  all  the  time. 
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By  the  endjdLAiigust,  the  days  have  grown  shorter,  and  we  be- 
gin to  feel  a chilLin  the  air.  When  we  drive  through  the  country- 
side, we  see  that  the  forests  have  become  speckled  with  orange, 
red,  and  gold.  The  farmers  are  working  hard  to  harvest  their  crops 
and  to  get  them  safely  into  their  barns.  The  beaches  and  cottages 
are  empty  and  deserted.  Soon,  leaves  begin  to  fall  from  the  trees, 
and  we  know  that  winter  is  not  far  off. 

Winters  in  southern  Sweden  are  not  especially  cold.  In  Skane 
the  temperature  averages  only  a little  below  freezing  during  the 
coldest  months,  and  snow  dies  on  the  ground  for  only  about  a 
month,  and  a half.  In  central  Sweden,  where  the  snow  lasts  about 
three  months,  winters  are  no  colder  than  those  in  Chicago.  We 

Winter  in  Sweden  brings  snow  that  lasts  about  six  weeks  in  Skane  and  six  months  in  Northland.* 


find,  however,  that  much  of  Northland  is  covered  with  snow  for 
six  months  or  more.  We  see,  too,  that  the  coast  of  Northland  is 
blocked  by  ice  in  the  winter.  In  the  south,  the  eastern  ports  are 
closed  about  two  months  of  the  year.  In  the  north,  five  or  six 
months  may  pass  before  ships  can  sail  freely  in  and  out  of  the  ports. 

Winter  is  the  season  of  rest  for  all  of  nature.  Fields  are  covered 
with  thick  drifts  of  snow.  The  skies  are  gray  and  cloudy.  In  the 
far  north  the  sun  doesn’t  rise  for  several  weeks,  and  in  the  rest  of 
Sweden  the  days  are  very  short.  In  cities  and  towns,  the  street 
lights  come  on  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  they  shine 
until  nine  in  the  morning. 


Ice  blocks  the  eastern  harbors  for  about  two  months  in  the  south  and  seven  months  in  the 
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Gradually  we  notice  that  the  days  begin  to  grow  longer  and 
warmer.  Soon  the  melting  snow  turns  the  streams  into  foaming 
torrents.  Wild  flowers  spring  up,  and  once  more  we  hear  the 
cheery  notes  of  song  birds.  In  the  country,  farmers  begin  to  plow 
their  fields  for  the  planting  of  crops.  A restless,  expectant  spirit 
fills  the  hearts  of  everyone.  Spring  has  come  to  Sweden. 


DO  YOU 

1.  Explain  why  Sweden  has  a milder  climate 
than  Alaska  or  Siberia. 

2.  On  the  map  on  page  12,  locate  the  areas 
where  temperatures  are  coldest. 


KNOW  — 

3.  Why  is  it  hard  for  the  people  of  Sweden 
to  know  when  to  go  to  bed  in  summer? 

4.  Describe  winter  in  Northland.  How  is  it 
different  from  winter  in  Skane? 


In  the  spring,  days  become  longer,  and  flowers  bloom  throughout  the  countryside 


Sweden’s  people.  Only  a little  more  than  seven  million  people  live  in  Sweden. 


CHAPTER  THREE 

THE  PEOPLE 


As  we  travel  through  Sweden,  we  notice  that  the  Swedes  are 
alike  in  many  ways.  Many  of  them  are  tall  and  have  light-colored 
hair.  Actually,  the  Swedes  are  among  the  tallest  people  in  Europe, 
and  more  than  half  of  them  have  blond  hair  and  blue  eyes.  They 
belong  to  a race  called  Nordics,*  and  they  have  intermarried* 
very  little  with  other  peoples. 
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People  in  all  parts  of  Sweden  speak  the  Swedish  language.  We 
do  find,  however,  that  different  dialects*  are  spoken  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  In  Skane,*  for  example,  the  people  speak  a dialect 
that  is  somewhat  like  the  Danish  language.  The  dialect  of  Skane 
is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  for  other  Swedes  to  understand. 

A Swedish  mother  and  her  children.  Many  Swedes  have  blue  eyes  and  blond  hair. 
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A Lutheran*  church  service.  Swedes  may  worship  as  they  choose,  but  most  of  them  are  Lutherar 


The  Swedes  are  also  united  in  their  religion,  Since  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,*  most  Swedes  have  belonged  to  the  Lutheran 
Church.*  At  that  time  Gustavus  Vasa*  made  the  Lutheran  Church 
the  state  church  of  Sweden.  However,  members  of  other  churches 
are  free  to  worship  as  they  please. 

Although  Sweden  is  one  of  the  largest  countries  in  Europe,  it 
has  a rather  small  population.  A little  over  seven  million  people 
live  in  Sweden.  This  is  less  than  the  population  of  New  York  City. 
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If  you  look  at  the  map  on  page  32,  you  can  see  that  most  of  the 
people  of  Sweden  live  in  the  southern  third  of  the  country. 
Actually  seven  tenths  of  the  people  live  in  this  region.  Here  the 
land  is  flatter,  the  soil  is  better,  and  the  climate  is  warmer  than 
in  the  rest  of  Sweden. 

Unlike  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  most  of  the  northern 
two  thirds  of  Sweden  is  not  fertile  enough  to  farm.  Some  farming, 
however,  is  done  in  the  lowlands  along  the  coast.  The  sawmills, 
pulp*  mills,  and  paper  mills  are  also  located  along  the  coast. 
It  is  here  that  most  of  the  people  of  this  region  live. 

During  our  trip  through  Sweden,  we  see  that  the  Swedes  are  a 
clean  and  tidy  people.  They  are  well  dressed,  their  homes  are 

A village  street  in  Skane.*  Swedish  villages  and  homes  are  neat  and  clean. 


spotless,  and  seldom  do  we  see  so  much  as  a scrap  of  paper  in  the 
streets.  Wherever  we  look,  people  seem  to  be  busy.  The  modern 
factories  and  the  bustling  traffic  show  us  that  the  Swedes  are 
industrious.  It  has  taken  a lot  of  hard  work  to  build  the  fine 
schools,  hospitals,  and  electric  railways  which  we  find  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Swedes,  like  the 
Americans,  are  proud  of  what  they  have  been  able  to  do. 

Very  soon  after  our  arrival  in  Sweden,  we  begin  to  notice  how 
polite  the  Swedish  people  are.  If  we  go  into  a shop  to  buy 
something,  the  clerk  thanks  us  as  we  go  out  with  our  pur- 


Reading  at  home.  Most  Swedish  people  enjoy  family  life  and  are  very  fond  of  their  homes. 


Festival  costumes.  Some  Swedes  wear  folk  costumes  for  festivals  and  holidays. 

chases.  At  the  end  of  a dinner  party,  each  lady  guest  thanks 
the  hostess  for  the  dinner.  The  men  bow  and  kiss  the  hostess’s 
hand.  Even  the  children  bow  to  their  parents  and  thank  them  for 
the  food,  after  every  meal. 

We  learn  also  that  the  Swedes  consider  it  impolite  to  begin  talk- 
ing with  someone  to  whom  they  have  not  been  formally  introduced. 
You  can  sit  with  them  for  several  hours  on  a train,  or  see  them 
every  day  in  a restaurant,  and  they  will  not  say  a word  to  you.  For 
this  reason,  many  visitors  to  Sweden  come  away  with  the  feeling 
that  the  Swedes  are  unfriendly. 
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A smorgasbord*  is  a Swedish  type  of  luncheon  at  which  many  kinds  of  food  are  served. 

You  will  find  that  wherever  you  go  in  Sweden,  it  is  always  best 
to  be  introduced  by  someone  first.  If  you  do  not  have  an  introduc- 
tion, many  Swedes  will  hardly  take  their  time  to  see  you.  But  if 
you  have  an  introduction,  the  same  people  will  be  very  friendly 
and  polite.  The  more  important  the  person  who  gives  you  the 
introduction,  the  more  friendly  and  polite  they  will  be. 

Sweden  is  a democratic  country,  but  titles  and  rank  are  taken 
very  seriously.  At  a formal  dinner  the  hostess  must  be  sure  that 
everyone  is  seated  at  the  table  according  to  his  “importance.”  If 
she  seats  her  guests  incorrectly,  she  will  offend  them  terribly  and 
she  will  be  very  embarrassed  herself.  In  order  to  save  hostesses 
this  embarrassment,  a large  book  is  published  every  year  which 
tells  of  the  latest  promotions. 
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The  longer  we  are  in  Sweden,  the  more  we  realize  how  much 
the  Swedes  like  good  food.  If  you  should  be  invited  to  a Swedish 
smorgasbord,*  you  would  be  surprised  at  the  variety  of  meats, 
cheeses,  fish,  and  breads  that  are  served.  These  delicacies  are 
carefully  arranged  on  platters.  Even  the  butter  that  goes  with 
it  is  made  into  many  pretty  shapes  and  designs.  Be  careful,  how- 
ever, that  you  do  not  eat  too  many  of  the  tasty  morsels,  because 
there  is  usually  a warm  meal  still  to  come. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Northland*  live  two  small  groups  of  peo- 
ple who  are  quite  different  from  most  Swedes.  These  people  are 
the  Lapps*  and  Finns.*  Instead  of  being  tall  and  fair  like  most 
Swedes,  they  are  somewhat  shorter  and  darker.  Many  of  them 
have  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes.  Both  the  Lapps  and  the  Finns 

Sports  are  popular  in  Sweden.  Large  industrial  companies  have  sports  programs  for  workers. 


have  their  own  language,  but  today  Lapp  and  Finnish  children 
also  learn  Swedish  in  the  schools. 

There  are  more  than  seven  thousand  Lapps  in  the  far  north  of 
Sweden.  Many  of  them  earn  their  living  by  herding  reindeer.* 
They  follow  their  herds  from  place  to  place,  carrying  their  tents 
with  them.  Most  Lapps  dress  in  colorful  blue  and  red  clothing. 

The  Finns,  who  number  about  thirty  thousand,  live  and  dress 
like  the  Swedes.  They  work  as  farmers,  lumberjacks,  and  miners. 

— — — —DO  YOU  KNOW  

1.  In  what  ways  are  many  of  the  Swedes  3.  Use  the  map  on  page  32  to  show  where 

alike?  What  church  do  most  of  the  most  of  the  Swedish  people  live. 

Swedish  people  belong  to?  4.  Where  do  the  Lapps  and  Finns  live? 

2.  About  how  many  people  live  in  Sweden?  How  do  they  differ  from  the  Swedes? 


In  a Lapp"'  home.  Most  of  the  Lapps  in  Sweden  live  in  the  northern  part  of  Northland.* 


A farm  in  Skane.*  About  one  third  of  all  Swedes  depend  on  farming  for  a living 


CHAPTER  FOUR 

FARMING  AND  GRAZING 

Most  of  the  land  of  Sweden  is  too  sandy,  stony,  or  swampy  to 
be  used  for  farming.  In  fact,  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  land  in 
Sweden  can  be  cultivated.  Yet  more  than  one  third  of  all  Swedish 
people  earn  their  living  from  agriculture.  The  farmers  of  Sweden 
supply  nearly  all  the  food  that  the  people  need. 
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A small  herd  of  dairy  cattle  in  Skane.  Much  of  Sweden’s  milk  and  cream  is  produced  in  Skein 


Swedish  farmers  grow  a variety  of  crops.  When  we  travel  through 
Sweden  we  see  their  carefully  tended  fields  and  orchards.  About 
one  half  of  the  cultivated  land,  however,  is  only  suited  for  grow- 
ing grass  and  clover.  For  this  reason,  most  Swedish  farmers  keep 
herds  of  milk  cows.  Dairy  farming  is  the  most  important  type  of 
farming  in  Sweden. 

If  we  look  at  the  map  on  page  50,  we  see  that  nearly  all  of  the 
farmland  of  Sweden  is  in  the  southern  one  third  of  the  country. 
We  can  also  see  that  Sweden  has  two  rich  agricultural  districts. 
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These  are  in  Skane*  and  in  the  Central  Swedish  Lowland.*  Most 
of  the  northern  two  thirds  of  the  country  is  covered  by  forests. 

As  we  travel  through  Skane,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  valu- 
able farming  country.  More  than  eight  tenths  of  the  land  is  used 
for  crops  or  grazing.  Skane  has  the  mildest  climate  and  the  most 
fertile  soil  in  Sweden.  It  is  the  richest  agricultural  district  in  the 
country.  The  farmers  of  Skane  grow  most  of  Sweden’s  sugar  beets. 
They  also  grow  barley, winter  wheat,  potatoes,  and  vegetables. 

We  notice  that  besides  crops,  many  farmers  in  Skane  raise  live- 
stock.* In  fact,  this  is  the  only  region  in  Sweden  where  raising  pigs 
is  important.  The  dairy  farmers  of  Skane  supply  much  of  Sweden’s 
milk  and  cream.  Much  of  the  cream  is  made  into  butter. 


A modern  Swedish  dairy.  Ownership  of  this  dairy  is  shared  by  more  than  30,000  farmers. 


Digging  potatoes.  In  the  Southern  Swedish  Highland/ 
farms  are  smaller  than  those  in  Skane.  Potatoes 
are  grown  on  many  farms  in  this  region. 


Traveling  northward  into  the  South  Swedish  Highland,*  we  find 
that  the  farms  are  smaller  and  not  as  rich  as  in  Skane.  Forests 
and  swamps  cover  much  of  this  region  and  the  land  is  hilly  and 
rocky.  Crops  do  not  grow  as  well  here  as  they  do  in  Skane.  But 
almost  every  farm  we  pass,  no  matter  how  small  it  is,  has  a potato 
patch.  Oats  and  rye  are  also  grown  on  many  of  the  farms  of  the 
South  Swedish  Highland. 

As  we  continue  our  trip  northward,  we  come  to  the  Central 
Swedish  Lowland,  Sweden’s  second  richest  farming  area.  Here  we 
see  rolling  grain  fields  broken  here  and  there  by  forested  hills  and 

A combine.*  Modern  equipment  is  used  on  many  of  the  larger  farms  in  Skane. 


Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  are  grown  on  many  of  the  farms  in  Sweden. 


bright  blue  lakes.  The  farmers  of  this  region  grow  about  one  half 
of  the  country’s  wheat  and  oats  and  nearly  a third  of  its  barley 
and  rye.  Fruit  and  vegetable  crops  are  also  raised  in  the  Central 
Swedish  Lowland. 

Dairy  farming  is  very  important  in  this  region,  and  we  see  herds 
of  red-and-white  cattle  grazing  in  the  green  meadows.  The  farmers 
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here  use  much  of  their  land  to  grow  food  for  the  cattle.  In  this 
region  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese  is  important. 

In  Northland*  most  of  the  land  is  hilly  and  covered  with  forests. 
Patches  of  fertile  soil  are  small  and  scattered,  and  so  are  the  farms. 

As  we  travel  through  this  region,  we  find  that  most  of  the  farms 
are  in  the  lowlands  along  the  coast.  A few  are  found  farther  inland 
in  small  clearings  along  the  banks  of  rivers. 

Planting  wheat  in  the  Central  Swedish  Lowland,*  Sweden’s  second  richest  farming  region. 


The  farmers  of  Northland  grow  some  potatoes  and  barley,  but 
they  use  most  of  their  land  to  grow  hay  for  their  cattle.  After  they 
cut  the  hay  in  summer,  they  hang  it  on  wooden  fences  to  dry. 

Much  of  the  pasture  land  in  this  region  is  too  poor  for  cows  to 
graze.  But  sheep  and  goats  can  graze  here,  and  we  see  many  of 
these  animals  on  the  farms.  Almost  half  of  the  sheep  and  nearly 
all  of  the  goats  in  Sweden  are  raised  on  the  farms  of  Northland. 

Not  even  sheep  and  goats  can  graze  in  the  higher  hills  and 
mountains  of  northern  Sweden.  It  is  too  cold  for  most  plants  to 
grow,  because  these  hills  are  high  and  are  located  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle.*  Only  reindeer*  can  find  enough  to  eat  in  this 
region.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the  Lapps*  in  their  colorful  cos- 
tumes tending  their  herds  of  reindeer.  More  than  200,000  reindeer 

Drying  hay  on  fences.  In  Northland*  most  of  the  farmland  is  used  for  growing  hay. 


Reindeer*  in  northern  Sweden  provide  the  Lapps*  with  food,  transportation,  and  clothing. 

graze  on  the  mountains  of  northern  Sweden.  The  Lapps,  who 
wander  with  their  herds  from  one  grazing  place  to  another,  depend 
on  the  reindeer  for  almost  everything.  They  eat  the  meat  and 
drink  the  milk.  They  make  the  skins  into  clothing  and  tents.  They 
even  use  them  as  draft  horses. 

DO  YOU  KNOW — =j 

1.  Locate  Sweden’s  chief  farming  areas  on  3.  What  conditions  help  to  make  Skane  the 

the  map  on  page  50.  richest  farming  district  in  Sweden? 

2.  What  is  the  most  important  type  of  farm-  4.  In  what  part  of  Northland  are  most  of 

ing  in  Sweden?  the  farms  located? 
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Forests  in  Northland 


Forests  of  pine,  spruce,  birch,  and  other  trees  cover  much  of  Sweden 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

FORESTRY  AND  FISHING 

If  you  could  fly  so  high  that  you  were  able  to  see  all  of  Sweden 
below  you,  you  would  see  that  forests  cover  more  than  half  of  the 
entire  country.  (See  map  on  page  50.)  You  would  notice  that  the 
highest  mountains  of  Northland*  are  not  forested,  for  it  is  too 

___  51 
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t OF  ALBE 

Forests  and  farmland  in  Sweden.  Less  than  one  Mffll 
of  the  land  can  be  cultivated. 


Felling  a tree.  Timber  is  a valuable  resource  of 
Sweden.  Many  farmers  work  as  lumberjacks 
in  the  winter. 


cold  for  trees  to  grow  there.  In  Skane*  and  the  Central  Swedish 
Lowland*  you  would  see  that  much  of  the  forest  has  been  cleared 
to  make  room  for  farms.  But  over  most  of  the  rest  of  Sweden  you 
would  see  that  the  vast  green  blanket  of  forest  has  only  a few 
small,  scattered  openings. 

For  a long  time  the  people  of  Sweden  paid  little  attention  to 
their  huge  forests.  About  one  hundred  years  ago  this  situation 
changed.  The  Swedes  began  to  sell  large  amounts  of  timber  to  the 
countries  of  western  Europe.  Industry  was  developing  there  and 
wood  was  needed  to  build  factories  and  houses  for  the  workers.  In 
those  countries  most  of  the  forests  had  been  cut  long  before.  They 

Hauling  logs  on  a sled.  Logs  can  be  moved  more  easily  in  the  winter. 


now  looked  to  the  forest  lands  of  northern  Europe  to  provide  the 
timber  they  needed.  Near  the  end  of  the  1800’s,  ways  were  found 
to  make  paper  out  of  wood  pulp.*  Since  then  Sweden  has  exported 
large  amounts  of  pulp  and  paper  in  addition  to  timber.  With  the 
money  received  from  these  exports,  Sweden  buys  many  things 
from  other  countries  which  she  cannot  grow  or  make  herself. 

In  Northland  and  the  South  Swedish  Highland*  the  forests  are 
especially  important.  Many  farmers  in  these  regions  work  part 
time  on  their  farms  and  part  time  in  the  woods.  In  winter,  when 
there  is  little  farm  work  to  do,  they  work  as  lumberjacks. 

In  Sweden,  lumbermen  find  that  winter  is  an  ideal  time  to  work 
in  the  forests.  They  can  move  logs  more  easily  when  the  ground  is 


Sorting  logs.  Logs  are  floated  downstream  to  coastal  mills,  where  they  are  sorted  and  cut. 


Making  skis.  Timber  is  made  into  many  wood  products  in  mills  and  factories. 

covered  with  snow.  The  timber  can  be  dragged  down  to  the  river- 
banks  on  sleds  drawn  by  horses  or  tractors.  All  winter  long  the 
large  spruce  and  pine  logs  are  piled  up  on  the  river  ice.  When 
spring  comes  and  the  ice  melts,  the  logs  start  to  float  downstream. 
Like  giant  matchsticks  they  race  through  the  rapids  and  over  the 
falls.  Sometimes  they  choke  the  rivers  in  great  log  jams.  Then, 
skilled  lumberjacks  must  pull  them  apart  with  hooked  poles. 
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Finally,  the  logs  reach  the  calm  water  at  the  river’s  mouth.  Every 
log  carries  the  mark  of  the  company  that  bought  it,  so  that  they 
can  be  sorted  according  to  the  owners.  At  mills  and  factories  along 
the  coast  of  Northland  the  logs  are  turned  into  planks,  pulp, 
and  paper. 

Fishing  is  far  less  important  to  Sweden  than  the  forest  industry. 
Much  of  Sweden  borders  on  the  Baltic  Sea,*  which  has  few  fish. 

But  along  the  west  coast,  fish  swarm  into  the  Skagerrak*  and  the 
Kattegat*  from  the  North  Sea.*  In  the  coastal  region  north  of 

A fishing  village.  Most  Swedish  fishing  is  carried  on  in  the  North  Sea*  and  the  Atlantic  Ocea 


Packing  dried  fish.  Much  herring*  is  canned  or  salted  for  export  to  other  countries. 

Goteborg,*  many  people  make  their  living  by  fishing.  Swedish 
fishing  boats  often  sail  far  out  into  the  Atlantic.  They  catch 
mostly  herring,*  cod,*  mackerel,*  and  shellfish.*  Most  of  the 
herring  is  salted  or  canned,  and  much  of  it  is  exported  to  other 
countries. 


DO  YOU  KNOW— — 

1.  Locate  the  main  forest  regions  of  Sweden  3.  Where  are  the  most  important  Swedish 

on  the  map  on  page  50.  fishing  grounds? 

2.  Use  some  of  the  pictures  in  this  chapter  4.  What  kinds  of  fish  are  caught  in  the 

to  help  describe  logging  in  Sweden.  Atlantic?  What  kind  of  fish  is  exported? 


i 
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Bergslagen  has  been  an  important  mining  district  for  centuries 


An  iron  mine  in  Bergslagen 


CHAPTER  SIX 

MINERALS  AND  POWER 

Sweden  has  the  richest  mineral  deposits  of  any  country  in  Scan- 
dinavia.* Mining  has  been  an  important  industry  in  Sweden  for 
hundreds  of  years.  As  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century,  iron  ore 
was  mined  by  the  people  who  lived  at  the  southern  edge  of  North- 
land.* There,  a district  of  mines  and  smelters*  developed  that  was 
called  “Bergslagen,”*  which  means  the  “mining  district.”  This 
area  around  the  city  of  Grangesberg*  has  been  an  important  min- 
ing center  in  Sweden  ever  since.  (See  maps  on  pages  15  and  62.) 
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Iron  was  not  the  only  mineral  found  in  the  Bergslagen  district. 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  a great  mountain  of  copper  ore  was  dis- 
covered where  the  city  of  Falun*  now  stands.  This  copper  ore  was 
mined  by  the  same  company  for  over  seven  hundred  years.  But 
now  the  copper  mountain  has  disappeared  and  only  a huge  pit 
remains.  All  the  copper  has  been  mined.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mining  of  pyrites,*  lead,  and  zinc  is  increasing  in  importance.  Iron, 
however,  is  still  the  leading  mineral  of  Bergslagen. 

The  iron  of  Bergslagen  is  of  two  types.  One  type  contains  little 
phosphorus*  and  the  other  contains  a large  amount.  Phosphorus 
is  difficult  to  remove  from  iron.  In  the  early  days,  when  people  did 
not  know  how  to  remove  it,  only  the  ore  which  contained  little 
phosphorus  was  used.  Even  today  it  is  the  low-phosphorus  ore 

In  an  iron  mine.  In  Sweden,  iron  ore  is  mined  in  tunnels  as  well  as  in  surface  mines. 


which  the  Swedes  use  in  the  making  of  the  high-quality  steel  for 
which  they  are  known  throughout  the  world.  Most  of  the  high- 
phosphorus  iron  ore  is  sold  to  other  countries. 

In  more  recent  times,  two  other  great  ore  deposits  have  been 
found  in  northern  Sweden.  One  of  them  is  in  Lapland ,*  north  of 
the  Arctic  Circle,*  where  rich  mountains  of  iron  ore  were  found 
near  the  towns  of  Gallivare*  and  Kiruna.*  (See  map  on  page  62.)  In 
the  area  of  Gallivare,  an  entire  mountain  is  cut  by  tunnels  and 
shafts.  At  Kiruna  the  iron  ore  is  found  so  near  the  surface  that 
the  mining  takes  place  in  the  open.  During  the  winter  darkness, 
thousands  of  floodlights  are  used  to  light  the  area  so  that  the 
men  can  continue  their  work.  At  Kiruna  much  of  the  surface  ore 
has  been  mined  now,  so  underground  mining  has  been  started. 


floodlighted  during  the  dark  winter  months. 


i 


Underground  mining.  Some  Swedish  iron  ore  deposits  are  reached  by  shafts  and  tunnels 


The  ore  of  Lapland  contains  much  phosphorus,  and  most  of  it 
is  exported.  During  the  summer  some  of  the  ore  is  sent  by  rail  to 
the  port  of  Lulea*  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.*  (See  map  on  page  62.) 
This  port  cannot  be  used  in  the  winter,  because  it  is  blocked  by 
ice  for  almost  seven  months  of  the  year.  But  the  port  of  Narvik,* 
which  lies  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  northern  Norway,  is  ice-free 
the  year  round.  Therefore,  most  of  the  iron  ore  of  Swedish  Lap- 
land  is  exported  through  this  Norwegian  port. 

The  other  great  mining  district  of  northern  Sweden  lies  along 
the  Skellefte  River* In  this  district,  ores  have  been  found  which 
contain  many  different  minerals.  Gold  and  silver,  copper  and 
nickel,  lead  and  zinc  are  all  mined  here.  The  chief  center  of  the 
district  is  the  settlement  of  Boliden.* 
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Sweden’s  minerals.  Important  deposits  of  iron  ore 
are  located  near  Kiruna,  Gallivare,* 
and  Grangesberg.* 


In  addition  to  her  ores,  Sweden  has  other  raw  materials.  In 
Skane,*  the  Central  Swedish  Lowland,*  and  on  the  islands  of  Got- 
land* and  Oland,*  limestone  is  quarried  for  making  cement.  Along 
the  west  coast,  granite  is  cut  for  use  as  building  stone. 

A small  deposit  of  coal  is  found  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Skane.  But  Sweden’s  supply  of  coal  is  so  small  that  her  chief 
source  of  power  is  her  many  swift-flowing  rivers.  The  large  rivers 
of  Northland  are  especially  well  suited  to  the  production  of 
hydroelectric*  power.  In  fact, four  fifths  of  Sweden’s  water  power 


mine  shaft  at  Gallivare.  Ore  is  loaded  into  small  cars,  which  carry  the  ore  to  the  surface. 


A river  in  Northland.*  Four  fifths  of  Sweden’s  water  power  reserves  are  in  Northland. 

reserves  are  in  this  region.  Many  great  power  stations  have  been 
built  along  the  rivers  of  Northland.  To  make  this  power  available 
to  the  cities  and  industries  of  central  and  southern  Sweden,  some 
of  the  longest  power  lines  in  the  world  have  been  built.  Today, 
electricity  is  available  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Sweden.  Most  of  the 
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trains  on  Swedish  railroads  and  most  of  the  machines  in  Swedish 
factories  are  powered  by  this  clean  and  inexpensive  “white  coal.”* 
Few  countries  in  the  world  produce  and  use  more  electricity  per 
person  than  Sweden. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


1.  What  minerals  are  mined  in  Sweden? 

2.  Locate  the  three  great  mining  districts  of 
Sweden  on  the  map  on  page  62. 

3.  Describe  winter  mining  at  Kiruna. 


4.  What  is  the  most  important  kind  of  power 
used  in  Sweden? 

5.  Where  are  the  chief  sources  of  this 
power?  (See  map  on  page  62.) 


Power  lines  carry  electricity  from  Northland  to  cities  and  industries  in  the  south, 


A Swedish  factory.  About  one  half  of  the  Swedish  people  earn  their  living  in  industry, 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 

INDUSTRY  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS 

When  you  visit  Sweden,  you  may  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
almost  half  of  the  people  earn  their  living  in  industry.  Nowhere 
do  you  see  large  factories  strung  for  mile  after  mile  along  a drab 
river  front  or  railroad  track.  Nowhere  do  you  find  cramped  rows 
of  sooty,  gray  houses.  Instead,  you’ll  find  that  many  Swedish  fac- 
tories are  located  in  attractive  villages  surrounded  by  fields  and 
forests.  The  workers’  houses  are  neat  and  pretty,  and  industrial 
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towns  are  clean  and  pleasant  places  in  which  to  live.  Most  Swed- 
ish factories  use  electrical  power  instead  of  coal  or  oil,  so  they  do 
not  have  the  soot  and  grease  often  found  in  the  industrial  areas  of 
other  countries. 

Sweden  has  many  different  industries.  Many  of  them  use  raw 
materials  that  are  found  right  in  Sweden.  The  pulp*mills  and  saw- 
mills use  timber  from  the  forests  of  Northland*  and  the  South 
Swedish  Highland.*  The  steel  plants  use  iron  from  the  great  mines 
of  Bergslagen*  and  Lapland.*  The  factories  that  manufacture 
these  raw  materials  into  useful  objects  get  hydroelectric*  power 
from  the  rapids  and  waterfalls  in  the  Swedish  rivers. 

Some  industries  in  Sweden,  however,  must  buy  raw  materials 
from  other  countries.  For  example,  the  Swedes  do  not  grow  cotton. 


Workers’  homes  in  central  Sweden.  Industrial  towns  are  clean  and  pleasant  places. 


LATVIA 


IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIES 


Metal  Industries 
Fish  Canneries 
Alcohol 
Chemicals 
Leather 

&sem 

Paper 


Y Glass 
Vb  Ceramics 
Sugar 

^ / Matches 
Tobacco 
© Rubber 
Textile  Industry 
Wood  Industry 


A textile  worker.  Most  Swedish  textile  products  are  used  in  Sweden  itself. 


They  grow  only  a little  flax.*  Yet,  they  have  an  important  textile 
and  clothing  industry.  They  buy  cotton  and  flax  from  the  coun- 
tries that  grow  them,  such  as  the  United  States  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Many  of  Sweden’s  textile  mills  are  located  near  the  west 
coast,  because  it  is  there  that  the  ships  unload  their  cargoes  of 
cotton  and  flax.  The  cities  of  Goteborg,*  Boras,*  and  Malmo*  are 
important  textile  centers.  (See  maps  on  pages  68  and  84.)  Most  of 
the  goods  produced  by  the  Swedish  textile  and  clothing  industry 
are  used  in  Sweden  itself. 
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Sweden’s  industries  are  located  mainly  in  the 

southern  one  third  of  the  country. 


In  order  to  buy  the  raw  materials  they  do  not  have,  the  Swedes 
must  sell  products  to  other  countries.  Sweden’s  most  important 
export  industry  is  her  wood  industry.  The  Swedes  use  much  of  the 
timber  from  their  vast  forests  to  make  wood  products  which  they 
sell  to  the  people  of  foreign  lands.  All  along  the  coast  of  North- 
land and  in  the  hills  of  the  South  Swedish  Highland,  you  will  find 
people  busy  in  sawmills  and  woodworking  factories.  In  some  of 
the  mills  and  factories  the  logs  are  cut  into  planks  and  boards. 
Other  plants  grind  and  cook  smaller  logs  into  pulp.  Still  other 
Swedish  companies  make  the  lumber  and  pulp  into  new  products 
before  they  sell  them  to  other  countries.  For  example,  the  Swedes 
use  their  lumber  to  make  window  frames  and  doors,  furniture,  and 
even  houses  that  can  be  set  up  in  sections.  From  the  pulp,  they 


A ski  factory.  Most  woodworking  factories  are  in  Northland*  and  the  South  Swedish  Highlan 


A pulp*  mill.  The  Swedes  use  much  wood  pulp  to  make  paper.  The  rest  is  exported. 


make  many  kinds  of  paper.  They  make  fine  white  paper  for  sta- 
tionery and  books.  They  also  make  coarse  paper  for  newspapers 
and  strong  brown  paper  for  sacks  and  bags. 

Another  large  export  industry  in  Sweden  is  the  metal  industry. 
The  iron  ore  of  Bergslagen  and  Lapland  is  the  chief  raw  material 
used  in  this  industry.  In  great  steel  plants,  such  as  those  at 
Borlange*  and  Sandviken,*  the  iron  is  made  into  steel.  Since  the 
country  has  few  deposits  of  coal,  the  Swedes  use  charcoal*  and 
also  electricity  to  smelt*  much  of  their  iron  ore.  The  steel  that  is 
made  by  these  methods  is  of  a very  high  quality.  Sweden  is  famous 
for  her  excellent  steel  and  steel  products.  For  example,  you  will 
find  knives  and  forks  made  of  Swedish  stainless*  steel  in  many 
European  and  American  homes. 
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Making  steel.  Iron  and  steel  products  are  among  Sweden’s  most  important  exports. 

The  Swedes  manufacture  many  other  steel  products  that  are 
sold  to  foreign  countries.  You  will  find  housewives  in  Europe  and 
America  using  Swedish-made  vacuum  cleaners  and  refrigerators. 
You  will  also  find  businessmen  in  Europe  and  America  using  Swed- 
ish adding  and  calculating  machines.  Many  machines  all  over  the 
world  operate  quietly  and  smoothly  because  they  are  equipped 
with  Swedish  ball*  bearings  from  SKF,  a company  which  has  its 
home  office  in  Goteborg. 

Like  the  products  of  the  metal  and  wood  industries,  those  of  the 
Swedish  glass  industry  are  sold  all  over  the  world.  Swedish  glass- 
making is  centered  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  South  Swedish 
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Highland.  This  region  did  not  possess  rich  farmland,  and  the  peo- 
ple made  only  a poor  living  cutting  and  selling  the  timber  from 
the  woods.  In  order  to  make  additional  money,  people  began  to 
make  charcoal  for  smelting  the  iron  ore  that  was  found  in  the 
hills.  Large,  slow-burning  fires  were  built  in  open  sandpits  in  the 
woods.  The  great  heat  melted  the  sand  around  the  fires  and  when 
the  molten  sand  cooled  off,  it  turned  into  crude  glass.  This  gave 
some  people  the  idea  to  start  small  glass  factories.  For  many  years 
they  made  such  things  as  bottles  and  window  glass.  Then,  one  day, 
the  man  who  owned  the  Orrefors*  factory  decided  to  stop  making 
ordinary  glass  and  to  start  making  artistic  vases  and  bowls.  He 
began  to  import  pure  white  sand  from  abroad  so  he  could  make  a 
very  fine  crystal*  glass.  He  hired  artists  to  cut  and  etch  beautiful 

Making  bicycle  fenders.  Products  of  Sweden’s  metal  industry  are  well  known  in  many  countries. 


designs  in  the  vases  and  bowls.  In  1925  his  company  won  an  inter- 
national prize  for  this  new  and  beautiful  type  of  crystalware.  Soon 
other  Swedish  factories  began  to  copy  Orrefors.  Now  the  names  of 
Orrefors  and  Kosta*  are  world  famous  for  their  fine  etched  crystal. 

DO  YOU  KNOW— — — — 

1.  What  industries  are  shown  by  the  pictures  3.  Make  a list  of  Swedish  export  products 

in  this  chapter?  mentioned  in  this  chapter. 

2.  Locate  these  industries  on  the  map  on  4.  Explain  how  the  Swedish  glass  industry 

page  68.  was  started  and  how  it  developed. 


Fine  Swedish  glassware.  Some  of  the  world’s  most  beautiful  glassware  is  made  in  Sweden. 


The  Goto  Canal*  links  Stockholm* on  the  east  coast  with  Goteborg*  on  the  west  coast, 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

For  many  centuries,  the  people  of  Sweden  shipped  most  of  their 
goods  by  water.  Along  the  coast,  they  used  sailing  ships.  On  the 
large  lakes  of  the  Central  Swedish  Lowland*  and  on  some  of  the 
more  gently  flowing  rivers,  they  used  smaller  boats. 

As  early  as  1516,  the  Swedes  began  to  think  about  building  a 
canal  across  the  country.  At  that  time  Skane,*  Sweden’s  southern- 
most province,  belonged  to  Denmark.  Every  time  a Swedish  ship 
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passed  through  the  narrow  channel  between  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
it  had  to  pay  a high  tax  to  the  Danes.  The  Swedes  thought  that 
if  they  could  build  a canal  that  would  link  Stockholm*  with  the 
west  coast,  they  could  avoid  paying  these  tolls.  However,  it  was 
not  until  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  this  cross- 
country canal  was  built.  In  1832  the  Gota  Canal*  was  opened. 
Since  that  time,  it  has  been  possible  for  small  boats  to  sail  from 
Stockholm  in  the  east  to  Goteborg*  in  the  west.  (See  maps  on 
pages  12  and  84.) 

Today,  cruising  on  the  Gota  Canal  is  a favorite  tourist  attrac- 
tion. On  board  a little  tourist  steamer  we  travel  through  the  very 
heart  of  historical  Sweden.  We  pass  through  rolling  fields  and 
shady  forests,  and  we  see  ancient  castles  and  busy  cities. 


A train  ferry.  Trains  and  cars  are  carried  between  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Germany. 


Ships  in  Goteborg  harbor.  Sweden  has  one  of  the  largest  fleets  of  merchant  ships  in  the  world. 

Ships  also  link  Sweden  with  the  countries  around  her.  In  the 
south,  ferryboats  carry  cars  and  railroad  trains  across  to  Denmark 
and  Germany.  In  the  east,  passenger  boats  cross  the  Baltic  Sea* 
and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia*  to  Finland.  Until  the  airplane  was 
invented,  boats  were  the  only  means  by  which  people  could  go  to 
the  islands  of  Gotland*  and  Oland.* 

Sweden  has  one  of  the  largest  merchant  navies  in  the  world. 

Only  six  other  countries  have  more  merchant  ships  than  Sweden. 

The  Swedes  use  their  ships  to  carry  on  their  foreign  trade.  Some 
of  Sweden’s  ships,  however,  carry  goods  between  foreign  ports 
only.  These  ships  seldom  touch  the  shores  of  Sweden  itself.  You 
will  see  Swedish  passenger  liners  and  cargo  ships  on  all  the  oceans 
of  the  world.  Few  nations  have  as  many  modern  vessels  as  Sweden. 
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Principal  Air  Routes 
— Principal  Roads 
w*Hl>  Principal  Railways 


Transportation  in  Sweden.  Modern  railroads,  high- 
ways, and  airlines  connect  the  important 
cities  and  towns  of  Sweden. 


In  early  times,  winter  was  the  best  season  to  travel  by  land.  The 
lakes  and  rivers  were  frozen  over,  and  most  of  the  country  was 
covered  with  a white  blanket  of  snow.  People  could  go  almost  any- 
where on  sleds  or  skis.  Even  today  you  will  see  people  in  rural 
districts  using  a type  of  sled  called  a sparks  totting.  * A sparkstot- 
ting  looks  like  a chair  on  long,  steel  runners.  It  is  pushed  like  a 
scooter.  (See  picture  below.)  When  summer  came,  early  land  travel 
was  not  easy.  The  people  either  had  to  walk  or  go  by  horse  and 
wagon.  These  methods  were  slow  and  tiring.  Wherever  possible 
they  traveled  by  boat  along  Sweden’s  coasts  and  on  her  many 
lakes. 

A hundred  years  ago  land  travel  began  to  change  in  Sweden.  In 
1856  the  Swedes  built  their  first  railroad.  Since  that  time  they 


A sparkstotting*  This  sled  looks  like  a chair  mounted  on  runners.  It  is  pushed  like  a scooter. 


A dining  car  of  a Swedish  train.  Sweden  has  more  than  ten  thousand  miles  of  railroads. 

have  built  railroads  to  many  parts  of  the  country.  (See  map  on 
page  78.)  Today  you  can  travel  by  train  from  Malmo*  in  the  south 
all  the  way  to  Kiruna*  in  the  far  north  of  Lapland.*  Sweden  has 
more  than  ten  thousand  miles  of  railroads.  On  many  of  Sweden’s 
railroad  lines,  you  travel  in  fast,  clean,  electric  express  trains.  On 
most  of  the  other  railroad  lines  you  ride  in  comfortable  little  diesel- 
powered*  trains  that  are  painted  orange  and  yellow.  Unlike  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States,  most  Swedish  railroads  are  owned  by 
the  government. 

After  1900  another  change  in  land  transportation  took  place. 
The  Swedes  began  to  use  motor  cars.  Today  you  see  many  auto- 
mobiles, buses,  and  trucks  on  the  streets  and  highways.  Most  of 
these  cars  were  made  in  Sweden  or  in  other  European  countries. 
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Usually,  European  cars  are  much  smaller  than  the  cars  made  in 
the  United  States. 

If  you  look  at  the  map  on  page  78,  you  can  see  that  highways 
link  most  parts  of  Sweden.  As  you  travel  over  these  highways, 
you  will  notice  that  most  of  them  are  gravel  roads.  In  recent  years, 
however,  more  and  more  roads  have  been  paved.  You  will  also 


A busy  street  in  Stockholm.  City  people  travel  by  bicycle  as  well  as  by  car  and  bus 


A Swedish  airliner.  Air  routes  connect  Sweden’s  larger  cities  and  ports. 

notice  that  everyone  drives  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  instead  of 
on  the  right  as  we  do  in  the  United  States. 

Bicycles  are  very  popular  in  Sweden  and  grown-ups  as  well  as 
children  use  them.  In  the  last  few  years,  a type  of  motor-driven 
bicycle  has  become  popular.  These  bikes  are  called  mopeds.  * You 
see  people  going  to  work,  women  doing  their  shopping,  and  even 
whole  families  on  vacation  trips  riding  mopeds. 

Travelers  or  businessmen  who  are  in  a hurry  can  fly  between 
Sweden’s  largest  cities.  Regular  flights  connect  Stockholm,  Gote- 
borg,  and  Mahno.  Other  routes  link  Stockholm  with  the  island  of 
Gotland,  and  with  the  port  of  Lulea*  in  the  far  north.  (See  map 
on  page  78.)  It  is  an  exciting  experience  to  fly  over  Sweden.  For- 
ests stretch  below  as  far  as  you  can  see.  The  clearings  for  the  fields 
and  towns  look  like  worn  spots  in  a green  carpet.  Nowhere  in 
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Sweden  are  you  far  from  a post  office,  a telephone,  or  a radio. 
Even  in  the  distant  villages  of  Lapland  there  are  regular  deliv- 
eries of  mail  and  newspapers.  Sweden  has  more  telephones  and 
radios  per  person  than  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Television  is 
being  developed.  Within  a few  years  this  new  form  of  communica- 
tion will  reach  many  parts  of  the  country. 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Trace  the  route  of  the  Gota  Canal  on  the  3.  In  what  part  of  Sweden  are  most  of  the 

map  on  page  12.  railroads  located?  (See  map,  page  78.) 

2.  Explain  how  the  Swedes  use  their  fleet  4.  What  kinds  of  transportation  are  shown 

of  merchant  ships.  by  the  pictures  in  this  chapter? 


A television  studio.  Sweden’s  communication  system  includes  television,  radios,  and  telephones. 
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Stockholm*  is  the  capital  and  the  largest  city  of  Sweden.  It  is  built  partly  on  islands 


CHAPTER  NINE 

CITIES  OF  SWEDEN 

Nearly  half  the  people  of  Sweden  live  in  cities  and  towns.  If  you 
look  at  the  map  on  page  84,  you  will  see  that  most  of  the  cities  of 
Sweden  are  located  in  the  southern  one  third  of  the  country.  This 
was  the  first  part  of  Sweden  to  be  settled.  It  was  more  attractive 
to  settlers  than  was  the  northern  part.  It  has  more  fertile  soil 
and  a milder  climate  than  the  northern  two  thirds  of  the  country. 

Sweden’s  largest  city  is  her  capital,  Stockholm.*  This  city  lies 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Central  Swedish  Lowland.*  (See  maps 
on  pages  15  and  84.)  Stockholm  is  a very  old  city.  In  fact,  its 
700th  anniversary  was  in  1952.  If  you  were  to  visit  Stockholm, 
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The  cities  of  Sweden.  Nearly  one  half  the  people 
of  Sweden  live  in  cities  or  towns.  Most 
cities  are  located  in  the  south. 


The  Town  Hall  of  Stockholm.  The  city  is  divided  by 
many  picturesque*  waterways.  It  is  often 
called  the  “Venice*  of  the  North." 


you  would  see  that  this  beautiful  city  is  almost  entirely  surrounded 
by  water.  East  of  the  city  is  the  Baltic  Sea,*  and  at  the  western 
edge  is  Lake  Malaren.*  At  first  the  city  occupied  only  three  small 
islands  in  the  channel  between  the  lake  and  the  sea.  As  it  grew, 
however,  it  spread  onto  ten  other  islands  and  onto  the  mainland 
on  both  sides.  At  present  almost  800,000  people  live  within  the 
city  itself.  When  all  the  suburbs  are  included,  the  total  population 
is  more  than  a million. 

Stockholm  is  often  called  the  “Venice*  of  the  North.”  Like 
Venice,  Italy,  it  is  divided  by  many  picturesque*  waterways.  The 
various  parts  of  Stockholm  are  connected  by  numerous  bridges.  In 
the  oldest  part  of  Stockholm,  usually  called  the  “Old  Town,”  you 
will  find  the  Royal  Palace  and  the  Riddarholm  Church,*  where 
many  of  Sweden’s  kings  are  buried.  The  streets  of  this  section  are 

outdoor  museum  in  Stockholm.  Here  you  can  see  wild  animals,  model  farms,  and  folk  dances. 


The  harbor  of  Goteborg.*  Goteborg  is  Sweden's  second  largest  city  and  her  greatest  port. 


narrow  and  winding,  and  the  shops  are  small  and  dark.  On  an 
island  northwest  of  the  “Old  Town”  stands  the  graceful  Town  Hall 
of  Stockholm.  On  other  parts  of  this  island  you  can  see  great 
blocks  of  modern  apartment  houses.  North  of  the  “Old  Town”  is 
the  city’s  business  district  with  its  many  fine  shops  and  office 
buildings.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Stockholm,  on  a high  wooded  hill, 
is  a large  outdoor  museum  and  amusement  park  called  Skansen.* 
There  you  can  see  wild  animals  from  the  Swedish  forests.  Or  you 
may  watch  folk  dances,  or  visit  model  farms,  or  even  take  an  ele- 
phant ride. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Sweden  is  Goteborg,*  Sweden’s  second 
largest  city.  (See  map  on  page  84.)  With  its  suburbs,  it  has  a pop- 
ulation of  more  than  400,000.  Gbteborg  is  Sweden’s  greatest  port. 
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Its  harbor  is  always  crowded  with  the  ships  of  many  nations. 
Compared  with  Stockholm,  Goteborg  is  a young  city.  It  was 
founded  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Many  Dutch  settlers  helped 
to  build  the  city.  In  the  older  parts  of  the  city,  you  can  still  see 
canals  and  buildings  that  look  much  like  those  in  the  Netherlands. 
Some  of  the  canals  have  now  been  filled  in,  and  broad  avenues 
have  taken  their  places.  Around  the  southern  edge  of  the  older 
section  of  the  city,  where  fortress  walls  once  stood,  you  now  find 
a wide  belt  of  green  gardens  and  parks. 

Malmo,*  Sweden’s  third  largest  city,  is  located  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  Skane.*  (See  map  on  page  84.)  It  has  a popula- 
tion of  about  200,000  people,  and  it  is  the  leading  shopping  and 

A modern  section  of  Goteborg.  This  city  was  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century. 


industrial  center  of  Skane.  Malmo  was  founded  by  the  Danes  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Only  a narrow  waterway  separates  Malmo 
from  Copenhagen,*  the  capital  of  Denmark.  Regular  ferry  services 
link  the  two  cities,  which  are  less  than  twenty  miles  apart.  (See 
map  on  page  12.) 

Another  of  Sweden’s  old  cities  is  Visby,*  on  the  island  of  Got- 
land.* In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  this  city  was  one  of 
the  busiest  ports  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  merchants  of  Visby  grew 
rich  in  the  trade  of  timber,  furs,  grain,  and  wine.  To  protect  their 
homes  and  warehouses,  they  built  a great  wall  around  their  city. 
But  in  1362  a Danish  army  broke  through  the  wall  and  plundered 
the  city.  Never  again  did  Visby  regain  its  former  importance. 

A city  square  in  Malmo.*  This  is  Sweden’s  third  largest  city.  It  was  founded  by  the  Danes. 


sby*  is  a very  old  city  on  the  island  of  Gotland.*  Many  tourists  come  to  see  its  ancient  ruins. 

Today,  Visby  is  a quiet  little  seaport,  with  a population  of  about 
fifteen  thousand.  Its  ruined  walls  and  churches,  and  its  ancient 
warehouses  and  narrow  streets  are  favorite  tourist  attractions. 

Visby  is  called  the  “City  of  Ruins  and  Roses.”  It  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  all  the  towns  in  Sweden. 


■DO  YOU  KNOW- 


1.  Explain  why  most  of  the  cities  are  located 
in  the  southern  part  of  Sweden. 

2.  Locate  Stockholm  on  the  map  on  page  84. 
Explain  why  this  city  is  often  called  the 


3. 


4. 


“Venice  of  the  North.” 

Locate  the  port  of  Gdteborg.  What  peo- 
ple helped  to  build  this  city? 

Describe  the  ancient  city  of  Visby. 
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A Maypole  dance.  Many  people  celebrate  Midsummer  Eve*  by  dancing  around  Maypoles, 


CHAPTER  TEN 

SWEDISH  FESTIVALS 


If  you  were  to  visit  Sweden  during  the  last  half  of  June,  you 
could  take  part  in  one  of  Sweden’s  oldest  and  most  colorful  festi- 
vals. This  is  the  festival  of  Midsummer  Eve,*  which  usually  is 
celebrated  about  June  23.  All  over  the  country,  people  gather  to 
celebrate  the  longest  day  of  the  year.  They  sing  and  dance  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  fields  to  the  lively  music  of  accordions*  or  fid- 
dles. In  the  center  of  a green  meadow,  a high  pole  called  a May- 
pole  is  set  up.  This  Maypole  is  decorated  with  bright  flowers  and 
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leaves.  The  happy  farm  people  dance  around  the  pole  and  sing  all 
night  long.  The  dances  represent  certain  things,  such  as  sowing  or 
reaping,  or  customs  of  J;he  people.  The  songs  that  are  sung  are 
hundreds  of  years  old. 

In  Dalarna,*  a province  in  southern  Northland,*  the  Midsum- 
mer Eve  festival  is  especially  pretty.  There  you  will  find  men  and 
women  wearing  the  same  colorful  peasant  costumes  that  their 
great-grandparents  used  to  wear.  (See  picture  below.)  Nowadays 
these  costumes  are  worn  only  at  the  time  of  festivals  and  for  other 
special  occasions. 

The  Midsummer  Eve  festival  began  many  hundreds  of  years 
before  Christianity  was  introduced  to  Sweden.  The  Swedes  have  N 
always  loved  the  summer  with  its  warm  sun  and  many  hours  of  J 


Colorful  peasant  costumes  are  worn  in  Dalarna*  for  special  holidays  and  festivals 


daylight.  So  the  people  began  to  celebrate  the  day  of  the  year 
that  gave  them  more  hours  of  daylight  than  any  other.  On  Mid- 
summer Eve  the  sun  reaches  its  highest  point  in  the  sky.  In  most 
parts  of  Sweden  it  is  dark  for  only  three  or  four  hours,  and  in 
northern  Sweden  the  sun  doesn’t  set  at  all. 

Another  festival  that  the  people  of  Sweden  celebrate  is  Walpur- 
gis  Night*  on  April  30.  Long  ago  this  was  supposed  to  be  a night 
when  witches  and  demons*  roamed  the  earth.  The  people  would 
light  huge  fires  to  scare  away  these  evil  spirits. 

Later  it  became  a day  of  student  celebrations,  especially  at 
Uppsala.*  On  Walpurgis  Night,  all  the  university  students  put 
on  their  white  student  caps  and  sing  around  great  bonfires.  * 


Students  celebrating 


the  return  of  spring  on  Walpurgis  Night,*  April  30. 


A huge  bonfire*  is  part  of  the  Walpurgis  Night  festival  in  many  parts  of  Sweden. 

The  greatest  festival  of  the  year  in  Sweden  is  Christmas.  Every- 
body begins  planning  and  preparing  for  it  a long  time  ahead.  In 
Sweden  the  Christmas  season  begins  on  St.  Lucia  Day,*  Decem- 
ber 13. 

If  you  happen  to  be  in  Sweden  on  this  day,  you  may  be  awak- 
ened early  in  the  morning  by  a knock  on  the  door.  At  the  door  is 
a pretty  girl  dressed  as  St.  Lucia  in  a long  white  gown  with  a red 
sash  around  her  waist.  On  her  head  she  wears  a crown  of  lighted 
candles.  She  carries  a tray  of  saffron*  rolls  and  coffee,  and  comes 
in  singing.  No  matter  where  you  are  in  Sweden  on  that  day— in  a 
hotel,  on  a train,  or  in  a store— chances  are  that  you  will  be  served 
by  such  a singing  Lucia. 
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According  to  an  ancient  legend,  St.  Lucia  was  a religious  maiden 
who  lost  her  eyes,  but  received  new  and  even  more  beautiful  eyes 
from  God.  She  is  a symbol  of  returning  light  and  of  victory  over 
darkness.  To  the  Swedes,  St.  Lucia  Day  has  a special  meaning, 
since  it  comes  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  days  in  Sweden 
are  very  short  and  the  nights  are  very  long.  On  the  evening  of 
December  13,  hundreds  of  pretty  “Lucias”  are  crowned  in  cities 
and  villages  all  over  Sweden. 

After  St.  Lucia  Day,  the  people  continue  their  preparations  for 
Christmas.  Children  help  their  mothers  clean  the  house  and  polish 
the  silver.  Boys  see  to  it  that  plenty  of  wood  is  brought  in  for  the 
fireplace.  Girls  help  their  mothers  in  the  kitchen  preparing  those 

St.  Lucia  Day.*  Early  in  the  morning  on  December  13,  “St.  Lucia’’  serves  coffee  and  rolls. 


A St.  Lucia.  In  many  cities  the  prettiest  St.  Lucia  rides  in  a parade  through  the  streets. 

special  cakes  and  cookies  that  belong  to  the  Christmas  season. 
Everything  must  be  ready  by  Christmas  Eve. 

Of  course,  there  are  presents  to  be  bought  or  made.  In  Sweden 
the  exchanging  of  gifts  began  as  a prank  long  before  the  country 
became  Christian.  Someone  would  knock  on  the  door,  throw  a 
sack  inside,  and  then  run  away.  Most  often  the  sack  had  nothing 
in  it  but  some  worthless  straw.  Of  course,  the  Swedes  don’t  do 
this  any  more,  but  in  their  Christmas  customs  they  still  have 
memories  of  this  playful  prank.  Even  to  this  day,  many  of  the 
Christmas  decorations  used  in  Sweden  are  made  of  straw,  and  a 
Christmas  present  is  still  called  a julklapp,  * which  means  a Christ- 
mas knock. 
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Christmas  dinner.  Christmas  is  the  most  important  holiday  of  the  year  in  Sweden 


In  Sweden,  Christmas  Eve  is  the  high  point  of  the  Christmas 
season.  On  that  evening,  families  all  over  Sweden  gather  in  their 
homes.  When  everyone  has  arrived,  the  traditional  Christmas 
dinner  of  ham,  lut-fisk ,*  and  rice  pudding  begins.  Lut-fisk  is  cod- 
fish that  has  soaked  in  lye  water  for  several  weeks  before  being 
cooked.  It  is  a special  dish  which  is  usually  eaten  only  at  Christ- 
mas. The  rice  pudding  is  special,  too,  for  one  single,  whole  almond 
is  hidden  in  it.  There  is  an  old  belief  that  whoever  gets  the  almond 
will  have  a lucky  year. 
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After  dinner,  when  the  dishes  have  been  washed,  the  family  goes 
into  the  living  room,  where  the  brightly  lighted  Christmas  tree 
stands.  Then  the  presents  are  distributed,  and  everyone  joins 
hands  and  sings  and  dances  around  the  tree. 

On  Christmas  Eve.  Children  join  hands  and  sing  and  dance  around  the  Christmas  tree. 


Very  early  on  Christmas  morning,  often  at  four  or  five  o’clock, 
many  Swedes  go  to  julotta*  which  is  a special  Christmas  church 
service.  In  the  country  districts,  people  used  to  bundle  them- 
selves in  furs  and  ride  to  church  in  horse-drawn  sleighs,  carrying 
flaming  torches  to  light  the  way.  Nowadays  most  people  go  by  car. 

— DO  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Using  the  pictures  and  the  text,  describe  3.  When  does  the  Christmas  season  begin  in 

the  festival  of  Midsummer’s  Eve.  Sweden?  Explain  the  legend  of  St.  Lucia. 

2.  Explain  how  Swedish  students  celebrate  4.  Describe  how  many  people  in  Sweden 

Walpurgis  Night.  celebrate  Christmas  Eve. 


Christmas  morning  in  church.  A church  service  called  “julotta”*  is  held  early  on  Christmas  Day. 


vimming  is  popular  in  Sweden.  In  summer,  many  people  enjoy  swimming  along  the  beaches. 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

SPORTS  AND  RECREATION 

Most  Swedes  are  active,  outdoor  people.  In  summer  and  winter 
alike, you  will  see  whole  families  enjoying  outdoor  sports.  Each 
week  end  during  the  summer  they  flock  to  the  lakes  and  seashores 
to  swim,  sun-bathe,  and  go  sailing.  In  winter  they  enjoy  skiing  and 
skating  on  the  snow-covered  hills  and  frozen  ponds. 

Many  Swedes  have  a great  deal  of  fun  doing  group  exercises 
called  gymnastics.*  Children  start  taking  gymnastics  soon  after 
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Group  exercises  are  enjoyed  by  the  Swedes.  These  group  exercises  are  called  gymnastics.* 

they  begin  going  to  school.  It’s  the  class  they  look  forward  to  the 
most.  Many  factory  and  office  workers  in  Sweden  take  gymnastics 
during  their  lunch  hours.  Every  weekday  morning  there  is  a spe- 
cial radio  program  for  housewives,  so  that  they  may  exercise  to 
music  in  their  own  homes. 

Almost  all  Swedes  enjoy  walking  and  hiking.  On  Sundays  you 
will  see  many  families  strolling  on  the  outskirts  of  the  towns. 
Walking  gives  them  the  opportunity  to  get  out  of  doors  and  see 
their  country’s  beautiful  lakes,  forests,  and  hills.  During  their  sum- 
mer vacations  many  young  people  hike  in  the  mountains  of  North- 
land.* Each  year  “national  marches”  are  held  in  which  thousands 
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of  persons  take  part.  The  only  rule  is  that  the  distance  of  about 
six  miles  must  be  walked  within  a given  time.  Bicycling,  too,  is  a 
popular  sport.  All  over  Sweden  you  will  find  an  excellent  system 
of  youth  hostels*  where  tourists  and  hikers  may  stay  for  the  night. 

The  youth  hostel  in  Stockholm*  is  especially  interesting  because 
it  is  on  board  a graceful,  white  sailing  ship  anchored  in  the  harbor. 

An  exciting  sport,  which  is  typically  Swedish,  is  known  as 
orienteering  * This  is  really  a long-distance  race  through  fields 
and  woods.  The  runners  do  not  have  the  route  marked  out  for 
them,  but  must  find  their  way  with  only  the  aid  of  a map  and  a 
compass.  Each  runner  must  pass  certain  stations  along  the  route. 

Outdoor  camping.  Many  Swedish  people  like  to  camp  out  on  week  ends  and  during  vacations. 


Judges  are  placed  at  these  points  to  check  the  runners  as  they 
pass  by.  The  runners  try  to  find  their  own  way  to  these  stations 
as  quickly  as  they  can.  Where  there  are  roads,  races  like  this  may 


An  “orienteering”*  station.  “Orienteering”  is  a long-distance  race  through  fields  and  woods. 


u 


On  a ski  trip.  During  the  long  winter  many  people  enjoy  skiing  and  ice  skating. 

be  run  with  bicycles,  motorcycles,  or  cars.  Most  often,  however, 
the  route  leads  through  dense  woods,  around  lakes  and  swamps, 
and  over  hills.  In  summer,  therefore,  the  race  is  usually  run  on 
foot.  During  the  winter,  skis  are  used. 

In  a land  where  the  winters  are  so  long,  it  is  only  natural  that 
skiing  and  skating  are  among  the  favorite  sports  of  the  people. 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the  skiing  season  comes  in  March,  when 
a national  ski  race  called  “Vasaloppet”*  is  run  between  the  towns 
of  Salen*  and  Mora*  in  southern  Northland.  This  race  gets  its 
name  from  Gustavus  Vasa,*  who  came  to  the  village  of  Mora  in 
1521  to  get  help  in  his  fight  against  the  Danes.  When  the  people 
there  refused  to  help  him,  Gustavus  Vasa  set  off  for  Norway.  After 
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he  had  gone,  however,  the  people  changed  their  minds  and  sent 
some  fast  skiers  to  overtake  him.  They  caught  up  with  him  at  the 
village  of  Salen,  near  the  Norwegian  border,  and  asked  him  to  be 
their  leader  in  a new  revolt  against  the  Danes.  Gustavus  Vasa 
agreed,  and  under  his  leadership  they  defeated  the  Danes.  In  1523 
he  was  elected  King  of  Sweden.  In  memory  of  this  event,  which 
changed  the  course  of  Swedish  history,  the  race  is  now  run  each 
year  from  Salen  to  Mora— a distance  of  more  than  fifty  miles. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other  sports  in  which  the  Swedes 
take  part.  Tennis  is  a popular  sport,  both  indoors  and  out. 


The  winner  of  a ski  race.  Every  year  the  “Vasaloppet”*  ski  race  is  run  between  Salen*  and  Mora. 


A tennis  match.  Many  Swedes  like  to  play  tennis  and  they  enjoy  watching  tennis  matches. 

The  late  King  Gustav  V*  played  tennis  until  he  reached  the 
age  of  eighty-eight  years. 

Sports  are  not  the  only  forms  of  recreation  in  Sweden.  Many 
enjoy  the  fine  concerts  and  plays  which  are  presented  in  the  larger 
cities  and  over  the  radio.  In  cities  and  rural  districts  alike,  there 
are  community  centers  where  young  people  may  dance  and  where 
hobby  clubs  may  have  meetings.  Even  small  towns  are  likely  to 
have  a movie  theater.  In  fact,  there  are  few  countries  in  the  world 
that  have  so  many  movie  theaters  for  their  size  as  Sweden. 

——DO  YOU  KNOW- _____ 

1.  With  the  help  of  pictures  in  the  chapter,  3.  Why  is  the  “Vasaloppet'  ski  race  an  im- 

; describe  some  of  the  sports  enjoyed  by  portant  annual  event  in  Sweden? 

many  Swedish  people.  4.  What  other  forms  of  recreation  do  the 

2.  Describe  the  sport  of  “orienteering.”  Swedish  people  enjoy? 
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A modern  elementary  school.  Most  Swedish  children  enter  school  when  they  are  seven  years  old. 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 

EDUCATION  IN  SWEDEN 

Ebbe  and  Karin  Johansson  go  to  an  elementary  school  in  Stock- 
holm.* Like  most  Swedish  children,  they  started  going  to  school 
when  they  were  seven  years  old.  Now  Karin  is  in  the  fourth  grade 
and  her  brother  Ebbe  is  in  the  fifth  grade. 

The  Johansson  family  lives  in  one  of  the  modern  sections  of 
Stockholm,  only  a few  blocks  from  the  school  that  Ebbe  and 
Karin  attend.  Since  they  have  to  be  at  school  by  eight  o’clock, 
Ebbe  and  Karin  usually  leave  the  house  by  seven-thirty.  Ebbe 
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carries  his  books  and  pencil  box  in  a knapsack*  on  his  back.  Karin 
carries  hers  in  a schoolbag.  On  winter  mornings  it  is  still  dark  and 
the  street  lights  are  burning  when  the  children  leave  for  school. 

The  school  that  Ebbe  and  Karin  attend  is  a modern  building 
with  light,  airy  classrooms.  On  the  walls  hang  copies  of  paintings 
by  famous  artists.  In  several  of  the  rooms  there  are  loud-speakers 
so  that  the  children  can  hear  special  school  programs  which  are 
broadcast  over  the  radio. 

The  dining  room,  where  the  children  are  served  a free  lunch,  is 
gaily  decorated  in  bright  colors.  The  kitchen  is  of  shining  stain- 
less* steel  and  spotless  tile.  Like  most  schools  in  Sweden,  this  one 

A classroom.  Swedish  students  study  many  of  the  subjects  that  are  taught  in  American  schools. 


has  a special  lounge  for  the  teachers.  There,  the  teachers  have 
comfortable  chairs  where  they  can  relax  and  read  or  drink  coffee 
between  classes. 

Ebbe’s  and  Karin’s  first  class  starts  at  eight  o’clock.  Classes  in 
Swedish  schools  last  about  fifty  minutes.  Between  classes  the  stu- 
dents have  ten  minutes  free,  and  most  of  them  go  outside  to  get 
some  fresh  air. 

Swedish  school  children  are  taught  to  respect  their  teachers. 
When  they  meet  a teacher,  they  will  bow  or  curtsy  and  open  the 
door  for  him.  When  a visitor  enters  the  classroom,  they  all  rise 
and  remain  standing  until  the  teacher  tells  them  to  be  seated. 


A school  lunchroom.  Warm  lunches  are  served  free  to  all  elementary  students  in  Swedish  schools. 


A Lapp*  school.  Lapp  children  in  the  far  north  often  use  skis  and  sleds  to  get  to  their  schools. 


During  their  first  three  years  at  school,  Ebbe  and  Karin  learned 
how  to  read  and  write  and  to  do  arithmetic  problems.  In  their 
fourth  year  they  began  to  study  many  other  subjects,  such  as  his- 
tory, geography,  and  natural  science.  Ebbe  also  started  to  learn 
carpentry,  and  Karin  was  taught  sewing  and  cooking.  Of  course, 
every  week  both  boys  and  girls  have  physical*  education  classes 
where  they  do  exercises  and  play  games. 

This  is  Karin’s  last  year  in  the  elementary  school.  She  likes  to 
study  and  has  decided  to  go  on  to  a realskola.  * After  Swedish 
children  have  gone  to  school  for  at  least  four  years,  but  not  more 
than  six,  they  must  make  a choice.  After  four  years  they  may 
decide  to  go  to  a realskola , which  is  similar  to  our  junior  high 
school.  Other  children  may  continue  for  another  three  years  at 
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the  elementary  school,  and  then  go  to  a trade  school.  At  the  real- 
skola,  the  course  lasts  from  four  to  five  years.  There,  children 
study  foreign  languages,  music,  art,  and  science.  After  four  years 
of  elementary  school,  girls  may  also  choose  to  go  to  a special  girls’ 

A geography  class  in  a “realskola.”*  Students  may  enter  a "realskola”  after  finishing  primary  schoc 


A trade  school  class.  Some  students  prefer  to  go  to  a trade  school  instead  of  a "realskola 


school.  Here,  the  courses  last  from  five  to  eight  years,  and  some 
gymnasium*  { senior  high  school)  subjects  are  also  taught. 

Ebbe  prefers  to  work  with  his  hands,  so  he  has  decided  to  go  to 
a trade  school.  He  must  first  finish  seven  years  of  elementary 
school.  Then,  depending  upon  the  trade  he  wishes  to  learn,  he  will 
continue  for  one  to  four  years  more. 

When  Karin  completes  realskola , she  may  then  go  on  to  a gym- 
nasium if  she  wishes.  The  courses  take  three  or  four  years  and  the 
student  is  given  a wide  choice  of  subjects,  depending  on  his  inter- 
ests and  plans  for  the  future.  By  the  time  that  Karin  is  nineteen 
or  twenty  years  old,  she  will  be  ready  to  start  at  a university. 
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Sweden  has  four  universities,  and  many  colleges  where  students 
may  study  special  subjects.  The  two  oldest  universities  were 
founded  at  Uppsala*  in  1477  and  at  Lund*  in  1666.  The  universi- 
ties at  Stockholm  and  Goteborg*  are  newer.  There  are  many 
subjects  that  a student  may  study  at  the  university.  The  length 
of  time  that  a student  will  stay  at  the  university  depends  on  the 
course  of  study  that  he  chooses.  Some  courses  can  be  completed 
in  two  years.  Others  take  up  to  eight  years  to  complete. 

For  students  like  Ebbe,  who  go  to  a trade  school,  schooling  stops 
when  they  are  between  fifteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age.  Then 


A relay  race.  Courses  in  physical*  education  are  taught  in  most  Swedish  schools. 


The  Royal  Institute  of  Technology  at  Stockholm.*  Sweden  has  many  colleges. 

they  are  ready  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work.  Many  young  people 
who  go  to  trade  schools  often  wish  that  they  had  been  able  to 
study  other  subjects  also.  They  may  do  this  after  they  leave 
school  at  "People’s  High  Schools,”  which  you  will  find  in  many 
parts  of  Sweden.  There,  these  young  men  and  women  have  a 
chance  to  increase  their  knowledge  and  skills.  The  Swedes  know 
that  a good  education  helps  to  make  a good  citizen. 

— — DO  YOU  KNOW — 

1.  At  what  age  do  most  Swedish  children  3.  What  choice  of  schools  do  Swedish  boys 

begin  attending  school?  and  girls  have  after  elementary  school? 

2.  Describe  a modern  school  building  in  4.  Name  some  of  the  subjects  that  Swedish 

Sweden.  {See  pictures  in  this  chapter.)  school  children  study. 
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The  National  Museum  in  Stockholm/'  Many  paintings  by  Swedish  artists  hang  in  this  museum 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

Stockholm*  is  the  best  place  to  learn  about  the  arts  and  crafts 
of  Sweden.  There,  masterpieces  from  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
been  brought  together  in  fine  museums  and  art  galleries.  There, 
you  can  attend  concerts  and  plays  where  the  best  of  Swedish 
music  and  drama  is  performed.  You  can  also  visit  shops  which 
display  handicrafts  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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At  the  National  Museum  in  Stockholm,  we  can  see  paintings  by 
many  of  Sweden’s  greatest  artists.  Among  them  we  find  the  beau- 
tiful rural  scenes  of  Anders  Zorn.*  This  is  a Swedish  painter 
who  has  won  considerable  fame.  Many  of  his  later  paintings  show 
scenes  of  peasant  life  in  Dalarna,*  a province  in  southern  North- 
land.* When  we  look  at  his  “Midsummer  Dance,”  we  can  almost 
hear  the  stomping  feet  and  swishing  skirts  of  the  happy  farm 
people. 

In  front  of  Stockholm’s  Concert  Hall,  we  see  a group  of  statues 
by  Carl  Milles,*  Sweden’s  most  famous  sculptor.*  Carl  Milles  has 
produced  many  great  monuments  and  fountains,  which  can  be 

painting  by  Anders  Zorn.*  Many  of  Zorn's  paintings  show  scenes  of  peasant  life  in  Sweden. 


found  in  several  European  and  American  cities.  One  of  his  foun- 
tains, The  Meeting  of  the  Rivers , may  be  seen  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  where  the  Missouri  River  flows  into  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  bookstores  throughout  Sweden,  we  can  find  works  by  famous 
Swedish  authors.  One  author,  Selma  Lagerlof,*  was  the  first 
woman  to  win  a Nobel  Prize.*  In  1909  she  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Literature.  Her  novel  Gosta  Berlings  Saga * is  especially 
famous.  She  also  wrote  many  other  books  and  is  particularly 
known  for  her  stories  of  life  in  Varmland,*  a province  near  the 
border  of  Norway.  Another  one  of  her  books,  The  Wonderful  Ad- 
ventures of  Nils,  is  a favorite  of  Swedish  children.  This  story  has 
been  translated  into  many  languages  and  is  read  by  children  all 

A statue  by  Carl  Milles.*  The  sculptures  of  Milles  are  well  known  in  Europe  and  America. 


Selma  Lagerlof*  was  the  first  woman  to  win  the  Nobel  Prize*  for  Literature. 

over  the  world.  It  tells  about  a boy  who  was  changed  into  an  elf 
and  flew  all  over  Sweden  on  the  back  of  a goose. 

One  of  Sweden’s  greatest  living  authors  is  Par  Lagerkvist.*  He 
has  written  poems  and  plays,  but  he  is  most  famous  for  his  novels. 
He  was  awarded  a Nobel  Prize  in  1951.  One  of  his  books,  Barra- 
bas,  is  a story  of  the  thief  who  was  freed  when  Jesus  was  sent  to 
the  cross. 

A famous  Swedish  dramatist  and  playwright  is  August  Strind- 
berg,* who  lived  from  1849  to  1912.  Strindberg  is  sometimes  called 
the  “Shakespeare  of  Sweden.”  Many  of  his  plays  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  and  into  other  languages. 
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Although  the  Swedes  are  not  well  known  for  composing  music, 
they  are  famous  for  their  visor,*  or  ballads.  A ballad  is  a song 
that  tells  a story.  It  was  especially  Karl  Mikael  Bellmann* 
who  made  the  Swedish  visor  very  popular.  Bellmann  wrote  poems 
to  the  lively  music  of  Swedish  folk  tunes.  He  played  the  tunes 
on  his  lute*  and  sang  these  songs  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends. 
Soon  he  became  known  all  over  Sweden  for  his  gay  songs.  Ever 
since  Bellmann’s  time,  the  Swedish  visor  has  been  popular  through- 
out Scandinavia.*  These  same  melodies  still  inspire  many  modern 
Swedish  composers.  For  example,  the  popular  rhapsodies  by  Hugo 
Alfven*  are  based  on  lively  folk  tunes. 

The  Swedes  are  also  well  known  for  their  good  motion  pictures. 
Many  Swedish  films  have  won  international  prizes.  The  Swedes 
have  given  the  world  several  fine  movie  actors. 

The  Theatre  of  Drama  at  Stockholm.  A famous  Swedish  writer  of  plays  is  August  Strindberg.* 


Karl  Mikael  Bellmann*  wrote  words  for  Swedish  folk  tunes  and  sang  these  gay  songs. 


To  learn  about  the  crafts  of  Sweden,  let’s  visit  a handicraft  shop 
in  Stockholm.  Swedish  handicrafts  began  long  ago  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  country.  In  the  early  days,  the  farmers  and  their 
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families  had  to  make  most  of  the  things  that  they  needed  for  daily 
use.  The  men  carved  furniture,  bowls,  and  children’s  toys  out  of 
wood.  They  worked  iron  and  copper  into  various  tools  and  kitchen- 
ware. The  women  spun  thread  from  flax  * that  the  farmers  grew 

Making  pottery.  Many  handicrafts  are  still  carried  on  in  the  rural  districts  of  Sweden. 


Modern  Swedish  pottery.  Swedish  craftsmen  make  beautiful  and  useful  articles  by  hand. 

in  the  fields,  and  yarn  from  the  wool  of  their  sheep.  From  the  cloth 
that  they  wove,  they  made  clothing  for  the  whole  family  and  cur- 
tains and  tablecloths  for  their  homes.  Many  of  the  villages  also 
had  craftsmen  who  made  dishes  out  of  clay.  Other  craftsmen  used 
sand  to  make  glass  for  bottles  and  jars. 

In  some  of  the  rural  districts  of  Sweden,  handicrafts  are  still 
carried  on.  It  is  the  work  of  these  modern  craftsmen  that  we  see 
around  us  in  the  shop.  You  will  notice  how  carefully  made,  how 
simple,  and  yet  how  beautiful  these  articles  are.  Many  of  them 
are  made  to  ancient  patterns  that  were  handed  down  from  father 
to  son  and  from  mother  to  daughter. 

Swedish  craftsmen  have  not  only  preserved  old,  traditional  pat- 
terns but  they  have  also  developed  very  new  and  modern  ones.  In 
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fact,  they  have  created  a whole  new  style  of  design  which  is  known 
as  “Swedish  Modern.”  We  see  the  pleasing  lines  of  this  new  style 
in  the  crystal*  vases,  the  stainless*  steelware,  and  the  pottery 
dishes  around  us  in  the  shop.  Notice  how  graceful  and  streamlined 
the  furniture  is  in  the  picture  below.  The  craftsmen  of  modern 
Sweden  take  as  much  pride  in  making  useful  things  beautiful  as 
their  forefathers  did  in  olden  times. 

(— — — -DO  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Name  a Swedish  sculptor  whose  statues  3.  Explain  what  Swedish  “visor”  are.  Who 

are  known  in  both  Europe  and  America.  made  the  “visor"  popular  in  Scandinavia? 

2.  What  well-known  Swedish  authors  and  4.  Describe  some  handicrafts  and  tell  how 

books  are  mentioned  in  this  chapter?  they  began  in  Sweden. 


Modern  Swedish  furniture.  Swedish  designers  create  graceful  and  beautiful  pieces  of  furniture. 


CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

FAMOUS  SWEDES 

On  December  10,  1896,  a sad  and  lonely  man  died  in  a little  vil- 
lage in  Italy.  He  was  the  Swedish  chemist*  and  inventor  Alfred 
Nobel.*  Thirty  years  earlier,  he  had  discovered  how  to  make  dyna- 
mite,* and  in  the  years  that  followed  he  had  invented  even  more 
powerful  explosives.*  His  discoveries  made  him  rich  and  famous. 
Yet,  he  was  very  unhappy,  for  he  saw  that  his  inventions  were 
used  not  only  to  create  and  to  build  but  also  to  kill  and  to  destroy. 
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Before  he  died,  Alfred  Nobel  put  most  of  his  fortune  into  a spe- 
cial fund.  From  this  fund,  five  prizes  are  given  each  year  to  those 
men  and  women  who  have  done  the  most  during  the  year  to  help 
humanity.  Each  year  on  December  10,  the  anniversary  of  Nobel’s 
death,  the  Nobel  prizes*  for  physics,*  chemistry,  medicine,  and 
literature  are  awarded  during  a special  ceremony  in  Stockholm.* 
On  the  same  day,  the  fifth  prize  is  awarded  by  a committee  of  the 
Norwegian  parliament  in  Oslo.*  This  is  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

One  of  the  earliest  Swedes  to  win  world  fame  as  a scientist  was 
Carolus  Linnaeus,*  who  lived  in  the  1700’s.  He  is  often  called  the 
“King  of  the  Flowers,”  for  he  developed  the  first  orderly  system 
for  classifying*  plants.  He  also  studied  animals,  rocks,  and  min- 
erals. Linnaeus  was  one  of  the  greatest  scientists  who  ever  lived. 


Awarding  a Nobel  prize.*  Winning  one  of  the  five  Nobel  prizes  is  a great  honor. 


Carolus  Linnaeus*  was  a famous  Swedish  scientist  who  studied  plants,  animals,  and  rocks. 

Another  Swedish  scientist  who  became  famous  was  Anders  Cel- 
sius.* He  was  an  astronomer*  and  physicist*  who  lived  at  the 
same  time  as  Linnaeus.  He  is  best  known  for  his  invention  of  a 
thermometer  which  has  one  hundred  degrees  between  the  freezing 
point  and  the  boiling  point  of  water.  Today,  the  thermometer  of 
Celsius,  which  is  called  the  centigrade  thermometer,*  is  used  in 
almost  all  scientific  work. 

A Swedish  inventor  who  played  an  important  part  in  American 
history  was  John  Ericsson.*  He  was  born  in  western  Sweden  in 
1803.  As  a young  boy,  Ericsson  began  tinkering  with  mechanical 
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Anders  Celsius*  was  a famous  scientist.  He  invented  the  centigrade  thermometer.* 

objects.  In  1826  he  went  to  England, where  he  designed  a new  type 
of  screw  propeller*  for  steamships.  At  that  time,  the  American 
navy  ordered  the  building  of  an  ironclad*  ship  in  England.  This 
ship  was  fitted  with  the  new  screw  propeller  that  Ericsson  had 
invented.  When  the  ship  was  ready  it  sailed  for  America,  and 
Ericsson  followed  it  to  the  United  States  in  1839.  There  he  con- 
tinued his  experiments,  and  in  1848  he  became  an  American  citi- 
zen. When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  was  given  a contract  to 
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build  an  ironclad  warship  for  the  Northern  States.  His  vessel, 
which  was  called  the  “Monitor,”  was  launched  in  January  of  1862. 
On  March  9,  the  “Monitor”  met  the  Confederate  ship  “Merri- 
mac”  in  battle  off  the  coast  of  Virginia.  This  was  the  first  fight 
between  two  ironclad  warships.  Neither  vessel  was  badly  dam- 
aged, but  the  battle  proved  that  wooden  ships  could  no  longer  be 
used  for  warfare.  When  Ericsson  died  in  1889,  his  body  was  sent 
back  to  Sweden . 

In  the  middle  1800’s,  Jenny  Lind* a young  Swedish  opera*  singer, 
thrilled  the  world  with  her  beautiful  voice.  When  she  was  only 
nine  years  old,  Jenny  Lind  was  accepted  in  the  Swedish  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.*  She  started  singing  in  operas  when  she  was  six- 
teen. Her  first  great  success  came  two  years  later  in  an  opera 

The  “Monitor”  and  the  “Merrimac.”  The  inventor  John  Ericsson*  designed  the  “Monitor.” 


performed  in  Stockholm.  From  then  on  her  fame  spread  far  and 
wide.  Soon,  Jenny  Lind  was  singing  in  famous  opera  houses  all 
over  Europe.  In  1850  she  began  a concert  tour  of  the  United  States 
that  lasted  for  two  years.  Wherever  she  went,  thousands  came  to 
hear  her  sing.  In  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  this  young  star 
was  known  as  the  “Swedish  Nightingale.” 

DO  YOU  KNOW  — — 

1.  Who  was  Alfred  Nobel?  Explain  how  the  4.  What  were  John  Ericsson’s  most  important 

Nobel  Prizes  are  awarded.  accomplishments? 

2.  Who  is  called  the  “King  of  the  Flowers”?  5.  Name  the  Swedish  singer  who  gained 

3.  For  what  is  Anders  Celsius  best  known?  world  fame.  What  was  she  called? 


Jenny  Lind*  was  a famous  Swedish  singer  known  as  the  “Swedish  Nightingale.” 


The  funeral  of  a Viking* chief.  It  was  a Viking  custom  to  bury  the  chiefs  in  their  ships 


CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  SWEDEN 

Early  people  of  Sweden.  Thousands  of  years  ago  people  could  not 
live  on  the  land  that  is  now  Sweden.  Several  times,  thick  sheets  of 
ice  covered  this  land  and  the  rest  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.* 
Finally,  the  last  of  these  ice  sheets  began  to  melt  in  southern 
Sweden.  As  the  edge  of  the  melting  sheet  of  ice  moved  toward  the 
north,  it  was  followed  by  animals  and  the  men  who  hunted  them. 
These  primitive  men  were  the  earliest  known  people  of  Sweden. 

As  time  went  on,  the  climate  became  warmer  and  the  ice  sheet 
nearly  disappeared.  The  people  began  to  plant  crops  and  raise 
cattle.  By  1500  B.  C.  they  had  learned  how  to  make  weapons  and 
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A Viking  hall.  This  rebuilt  hall  was  originally  constructed  in  the  sixth  century. 

tools  of  bronze.  Later,  they  learned  to  make  their  tools  and  weap- 
ons of  iron. 

About  the  fifth  century,  the  two  most  powerful  tribes  in  Sweden 
were  the  Svear*  and  the  Gotar.*  The  Svear  lived  in  the  lowlands 
near  the  present  city  of  Stockholm* (See  map  on  page  12.)  The 
Gotar  lived  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Central  Swedish  Lowland* 
and  in  the  South  Swedish  Highland.*  (See  map  on  page  15.) 

After  a long  struggle,  the  Svear  conquered  the  Gotar.  The  king- 
dom that  combined  these  two  tribes  was  called  Svea  Hike*  which 
means  “Realm  of  the  Svear.”  The  Swedish  name  for  Sweden, 
Sverige ,*  comes  from  the  name  of  this  early  kingdom. 

Vikings*  attacked  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  years  between  800 
and  1050  were  a time  of  adventure  and  exploration  for  the  Scan- 
dinavian* people.  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  Vikings 
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A rune*  stone.  The  Vikings  set  up  stone  monuments 
and  described  their  deeds  on  many  of  them. 


attacked  the  countries  of  western  Europe.  Most  of  the  Swedish 
Vikings,  however,  sailed  eastward  across  the  Baltic  Sea.*  They 
followed  the  rivers  into  the  very  heart  of  European  Russia.*  Some 
even  reached  the  lands  around  the  Black  Sea*  and  the  Caspian 
Sea.*  A Swedish  Viking  known  as  Rurik*  is  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  Russian  Empire.*  For  many  years  his  descendants 
were  the  rulers  of  Russia.  Other  Swedish  Vikings  went  as  far  as 
Byzantium,*  now  called  Istanbul,*  where  they  formed  the  body- 
guard of  the  emperor  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire.* 

Introduction  of  Christianity.  The  first  Christian  missionaries  reached 
Sweden  about  the  year  830,  but  the  people  were  not  converted  to 
the  new  religion  until  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  Gradually 
the  Vikings  accepted  Christianity.  They  began  to  lose  their  desire 
to  raid  and  plunder.  Also,  raiding  became  more  difficult  because 


Routes  of  the  Swedish  Vikings.  These  Vikings  crossed  the  Baltic* 


and  traveled  deep  into  Russia. 


'Rostov* 


• Smolensk 


Istanbul 


ROUTES  OF  THE  VIKINGS 


Travel  Routes  of  the  Swedish  Vikings  (800-1050) 
Colonies  Established  by  the  Swedish  Vikings 


Danish  soldiers  plundering  Visby.*  Many  battles  were  fought  between  Danes  and  Swedes. 


the  cities  of  Europe  were  growing  stronger  and  could  defend  them- 
selves against  attacks.  At  last  the  warlike  raids  ceased  and  the 
Vikings  began  to  trade  peacefully  with  other  countries.  Churches 
were  built  and  new  towns  grew  up.  The  city  of  Visby,*  on  the  is- 
land of  Gotland,*  became  one  of  the  busiest  ports  in  all  of  north- 
ern Europe.  In  central  Sweden,  iron  and  copper  mines  were  opened.; 
During  the  twelfth  century,  King  Eric  * of  Sweden  conquered  Fin- 
land for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  Christian  religion. 

During  the  thirteenth  century  the  power  of  the  Swedish  kings 
grew  stronger.  They  were  able  to  make  national  laws.  They  held 
courts  of  justice  that  were  respected  by  nobles  and  local  chieftains. 

The  Union  of  Kalmar.*  In  1388  the  Swedish  nobles  asked  Queen 
Margrete,*  who  ruled  Norway  and  Denmark,  to  help  them  against 
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their  own  king.  To  secure  her  military  help  they  elected  her  queen 
of  Sweden.  Margrete,  as  queen  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway, 
ruled  over  a larger  area  than  any  other  ruler  in  Europe.  In  1389, 
she  had  her  grandnephew,  Eric  of  Pomerania,*  elected  king  of 
these  three  countries.  However,  Margrete  held  most  of  the  ruling 
power  for  herself. 

In  1397  Margrete  presented  a plan  for  the  union  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  The  federation*  was  called  the  Union  of  Kalmar*  be- 
cause it  was  formed  in  the  Swedish  city  of  Kalmar.  * The  plan 
worked  well  during  Margrete’s  lifetime.  However,  it  was  never 
officially  approved  by  the  councils  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

r — — — — - — do  you  know — - — — 

1 . Name  two  powerful  early  tribes.  Show  3.  What  effect  did  the  coming  of  Christianity 

their  general  location,  using  the  map  on  have  on  the  Vikings? 

page  15.  4.  What  was  the  Union  of  Kalmar?  Was 

2.  How  did  Sweden  get  its  name?  this  Union  successful? 


Kalmar*  Castle.  In  1397  the  Union  of  Kalmar*  was  signed  in  this  castle. 


Queen  Margrete*  was  queen  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway.  She  was  a strong  ruler. 


CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 

HISTORY  OF  MODERN  SWEDEN 

Sweden  became  an  independent  kingdom.  The  great  Queen  Mar- 
grete* of  Denmark  controlled  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark 
until  her  death  in  1412.  Under  her  influence  the  three  countries 
remained  united.  But  after  Margrete  died,  the  Swedes  became 
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discontented  with  Danish  rule.  One  leader  after  another  arose  to 
lead  Swedish  rebellions  against  the  Danes.  Finally,  in  1520,  the 
Danish  king,  Christian  II,*  determined  to  crush  Swedish  resistance 
once  and  for  all.  He  had  eighty  of  Sweden’s  leading  nobles  exe- 
cuted in  the  public  square  of  Stockholm.*  Instead  of  breaking  the 
Swedes’  will  to  fight,  this  cruel  act  only  served  to  start  a much 
greater  rebellion. 

The  leader  of  this  rebellion  was  a young  nobleman  named  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa.*  In  about  two  years, he  and  his  army  succeeded  in 

Orebro*  Castle.  This  old  castle  served  as  a home  for  Queen  Margrete. 


Gustavus  Vasa*  listening  to  a religious  discussion.  Vasa  was  one  of  Sweden’s  great  kings. 

driving  the  Danes  out  of  the  country.  In  1523,  Gustavus  Vasa  was 
elected  king  of  Sweden. 

Great  leaders  helped  Sweden  to  grow  strong.  As  the  new  king  of 
Sweden,  Gustavus  Vasa  began  the  task  of  restoring  order  to  the 
country.  He  organized  and  strengthened  the  central  government. 

He  encouraged  the  development  of  agriculture,  mining,  and  trade. 
And  it  was  he  who  established  the  Lutheran  Church*  as  the  state 
church  in  Sweden. 
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After  the  death  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  Sweden  was  ruled  by  his 
three  sons,  one  after  the  other.  During  their  reigns,  Sweden  fought 
wars  against  many  of  the  lands  that  bordered  the  Baltic  Sea.*  She 
fought  against  Denmark,  Russia,  and  later,  Poland.  At  a time 
when  it  appeared  that  Sweden  might  be  defeated  by  her  three 
powerful  enemies,  another  strong  Swedish  king  arose  to  lead  the 
Swedes.  He  was  Gustavus  Adolphus.*  He  not  only  saved  Sweden 
from  defeat,  but  he  also  won  further  territories  for  the  Swedish 

Gustavus  Adolphus*  in  battle.  This  king  made  Sweden  one  of  the  strongest  countries  in  Europe. 


The  Russians  surrender.  In  the  1600’s  the  Swedes  defeated  the  Danes,  Poles,  and  Russians. 

empire.  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  killed  in  battle  in  1632,  but  he 
had  made  Sweden  one  of  the  strongest  countries  of  Europe. 

The  Swedes  gained  and  lost  much  territory.  After  the  death  of  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus,  Sweden  continued  to  add  land  to  her  empire. 
Until  this  time,  Denmark  owned  much  of  the  land  in  the  southern 
and  western  coastal  regions  of  Sweden.  In  1658  Sweden  won  con- 
trol over  these  regions,  and  they  have  been  Swedish  provinces 
ever  since.  In  one  battle  after  another,  the  Danes,  the  Poles, 
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and  the  Russians  were  driven  back.  Sweden  gained  control  over  much 
of  the  land  bordering  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Sweden’s  period  of  military  greatness  did  not  last  very  long, 
however.  The  Russians  were  steadily  growing  stronger.  After  1700, 
Swedish  armies  were  defeated  again  and  again  by  the  Russians. 
Southeastern  Finland  and  parts  of  the  Baltic  countries  had  to  be 
surrendered.  Her  greatest  loss  came  in  1809,  when  all  of  Finland 
was  captured  by  the  Russians. 

To  make  up  for  the  loss  of  Finland,  the  Swedes  joined  the  war 
against  Napoleon*  and  his  Danish  allies.*  For  their  help  in  defeat- 
ing Napoleon  and  Denmark,  the  Swedes  demanded  control  over 
Norway.  Thus,  in  1814,  Denmark  was  forced  to  give  up  Norway. 
The  Norwegians  accepted  the  Swedish  king  as  their  ruler,  but 
kept  their  own  constitution. 

Industry  developed  in  Sweden.  About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  Swedish  people  were  faced  with  a serious  problem. 
The  population  of  the  country  was  steadily  growing.  Most  of  the 
people  were  farmers,  and  there  was  not  enough  farmland  to  go 
around.  Faced  with  poverty  at  home,  thousands  of  Swedes  packed 
their  belongings  and  sailed  for  America. 

During  the  1880’s  more  people  left  Sweden  than  at  any  other 
time.  But  after  that  period,  fewer  people  found  it  necessary  to  go 
to  another  country  to  earn  a living.  Industry  had  begun  to  develop 
in  Sweden.  Sawmills,  factories,  and  railroads  were  built,  and 
more  people  could  earn  money  in  industry. 

Modern  Sweden  remains  peaceful  and  prosperous.  The  year  1905  is 
important  in  the  history  of  both  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  that 
year  the  Norwegian  Parliament*  declared  Norway’s  independence 
from  Sweden.  At  first,  this  declaration  of  independence  almost 
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Jean  Baptiste  Bernadette*  was  one  of  Napoleon’s* 
generals.  He  became  king  of  Sweden  in  1818. 


caused  a war,  but  finally  Sweden  agreed  to  give  up  Norway.  The 
two  countries  separated  in  peace,  leaving  Sweden  with  her  present 
boundaries. 

During  World  War  I and  World  War  II,  Sweden  remained  neu- 
tral. Today,  Sweden  is  a prosperous  country. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Who  was  Gustavos  Vasa  and  what  did  3.  Why  did  so  many  of  the  Swedish  people 

he  do  for  Sweden?  move  to  other  lands  during  the  middle 

2.  Describe  how  Sweden  gradually  lost  her  of  the  nineteenth  century?  What  effect 

empire  after  1700.  did  the  growth  of  industry  have? 


A Swedish  industrial  worker.  Sweden  gradually  became  industrialized  after  1880. 


King  Gustav  VI  and  Queen  Louise.  The  powers  of  the  king  are  limited  by  the  Swedish  constitution. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 

HOW  SWEDEN  IS  GOVERNED 

Like  the  government  of  the  United  States,  Sweden’s  government 
is  based  on  a constitution.  The  Swedish  constitution  was  adopted 
in  1809.  It  is  the  oldest  written  constitution  in  Europe. 

The  king  of  Sweden  is  the  head  of  the  Swedish  government,  and 
all  government  acts  are  performed  in  his  name.  However,  the 
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powers  of  the  king  are  limited  by  the  constitution.  The  real  work 
of  running  the  country  is  done  by  the  various  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  Swedish  government,  like  that  of  the  United  States, 
is  divided  into  three  branches.  The  legislative  branch,  or  the 

A meeting  of  the  Cabinet.  The  prime  minister*  is  the  actual  head  of  the  government. 


The  Riksdag*  in  session.  The  Riksdag  is  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Swedish  government. 

Riksdag,*  makes  the  laws  of  Sweden.  The  judicial*  branch  interprets 
and  enforces  the  laws.  The  executive  branch  sees  that  the  laws  are 
carried  out. 

All  Swedes  honor  and  respect  their  king.  He  represents  the  unity 
of  the  people  and  the  land.  The  people  are  divided  into  several 
political  parties,  but  the  king  does  not  belong  to  any  of  them. 
Instead  of  being  the  head  of  any  particular  party,  he  is  the  leader 
of  the  whole  nation. 

The  real  chief  executive  of  Sweden  is  the  prime  minister*  who 
is  head  of  the  Cabinet.  By  custom,  the  prime  minister  is  appointed 
by  the  king.  However,  he  remains  in  office  only  so  long  as  he  has 
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the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Riksdag.  Be- 
sides the  prime  minister,  there  are  up  to  sixteen  other  ministers 
in  the  Swedish  Cabinet.  All  of  them  are  appointed  by  the  king, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Riksdag. 

The  Swedish  Riksdag  is  composed  of  two  chambers,  or  houses, 
like  our  Congress.  The  first  chamber  has  150  members, who  are 
elected  for  eight-year  terms.  One  eighth  of  the  members  are  elected 
each  year,  so  that  the  chamber  gains  and  loses  some  members 
annually.  The  members  of  the  first  chamber  are  elected  by  the 
councils  of  the  twenty-five  counties*  and  of  the  largest  cities. 
These  councils  themselves  are  elected  by  the  people.  In  the  second 
chamber  there  are  231  members,  who  are  elected  for  four-year 
terms.  The  members  of  the  second  chamber  are  elected  directly 
by  the  people.  In  Sweden,  both  men  and  women  who  are  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  or  older  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Most  laws  passed  by  the  Swedish  Riksdag  are  first  proposed  by 
the  Cabinet.  However,  a member  of  the  Riksdag  can  propose  a law 
if  he  wishes.  All  laws  proposed  to  the  Riksdag  are  first  referred  to 
a committee  which  is  made  up  of  members  of  the  Riksdag.  This 
committee  thoroughly  studies  the  proposed  law.  It  decides  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  a good  law  and  if  it  should  be  changed  in  any 
way.  The  committee  often  seeks  the  advice  of  experts  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Riksdag.  After  the  committee  has  studied  the  law, 
it  sends  a report  to  the  Riksdag.  If  the  Riksdag  passes  the  law,  it 
goes  to  the  king  for  his  signature.  The  king  signs  laws  that  are 
passed  by  the  Riksdag.  However,  if  the  king  believes  that  the  law 
is  not  for  the  good  of  all  the  people,  he  may  refuse  to  sign  it.  This 
right  of  the  king  is  called  the  right  of  veto.*  If  the  king  does  sign 
the  law,  it  must  also  be  signed  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net before  it  really  becomes  the  law  of  the  land. 
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Voting  on  election  day.  All  Swedish  citizens  who 
are  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  older  have 
the  right  to  vote. 
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The  courts  in  Sweden  are  different  from  those  in  the  United 
States.  Except  for  special  cases,  there  are  no  juries  in  Swedish 
courts.  In  the  lower  courts, the  judge  alone  usually  decides  whether 
a person  is  innocent  or  guilty.  In  the  higher  courts, the  judge  is 
helped  in  his  decision  by  a panel  of  seven  to  nine  people  who  are 
locally  elected.  They  sit  together  with  the  judge  and  hear  the  case. 

If  seven  of  these  people  disagree  with  the  decision  of  the  judge, 
the  verdict  is  changed. 

Decisions  of  a lower  court  can  be  appealed  to  a higher  one, 
called  a royal  court.  There  are  six  royal  courts  in  Sweden.  If,  after 
a royal  court  has  heard  his  case,  a person  believes  that  he  didn’t 
receive  justice,  he  can  take  his  case  to  the  Supreme  Court*  in 
Stockholm.*  Whatever  the  Supreme  Court  decides  is  final. 

Like  Americans,  the  Swedish  people  believe  in  freedom  of  enter- 
prise. They  believe  that  people  work  harder,  accomplish  more,  and 
are  happier  if  they  can  work  freely,  without  interference  from  the 
government.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Swedes  feel  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  run  some  of  the  businesses  that 

A hospital  ward  in  Stockholm.*  Most  Swedish  hospitals  are  run  by  district  or  city  councils. 


A dental  clinic  in  Sweden.  The  government  provides  low-cost  health  care  for  many  people. 


serve  the  whole  country.  This  is  why  the  Swedish  government 
controls  the  radio  stations,  the  telephone  and  telegraph  systems, 
and  the  postal  services.  Most  of  the  railways  and  about  half  of 
the  electric  power  plants  are  also  run  by  the  government. 

The  Swedes  also  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
help  people  who  are  in  distress.  When  Swedes  are  ill,  they  receive 
medical  care  at  very  low  cost.  Some  illnesses  are  treated  entirely 
free.  Mothers  with  large  families,  and  many  children  under  the 
age  of  fifteen  years,  receive  free  vacations.  When  a mother  is 
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The  Royal  Palace  in  Stockholm.  The  king  and  his  family  live  in  the  Royal  Palace. 

ill,  a government  social  worker  looks  after  her  family.  The  govern- 
ment plans  public  works  in  advance.  When  there  is  a slowdown  in 
industry,  these  works  are  carried  out  so  that  the  people  are  not 
without  jobs.  The  government  also  helps  people  to  get  suitable 
jobs  if  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  find  them  for  themselves. 

Of  course,  all  these  government  services  must  be  paid  for  by  the 
taxes  that  all  the  Swedes  must  pay.  This  orderly  balance  between 
free  enterprise  and  government  control  is  the  reason  why  Sweden 
is  often  called  “The  Land  of  the  Middle  Way.” 

r— ■ DO  YOU  KNOW— 

1.  Who  is  the  real  chief  executive  of  the  3.  How  are  the  courts  of  Sweden  different 

Swedish  government?  How  is  he  chosen?  from  the  courts  of  the  United  States? 

2.  Name  the  legislative  branch  of  the  gov-  4.  Explain  the  reason  why  Sweden  is  often 

ernment.  How  is  a law  made  in  Sweden?  called  “The  Land  of  the  Middle  Way.” 
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GLOSSARY 


Your  study  of  Sweden  will  be  more  interesting  if  you  take  time  to  use  this 
glossary. 

You  should  turn  to  this  glossary  each  time  a word  that  you  read  in  the  text  is 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*),  unless  you  clearly  understand  the  word.  The  letters 
that  appear  inside  the  brackets  following  each  word  show  you  how  the  word  should 
sound  when  it  is  correctly  pronounced.  The  capital  letters  used  in  indicating  the 
pronunciation  show  you  which  syllable  of  the  word  is  to  receive  the  chief  stress , as : 
Bofors  (BO  faivrs). 

The  meaning  of  each  word  in  the  glossary  is  explained  to  help  you  better  under- 
stand the  text  and  pictures  of  this  book.  You  will  learn  much  more  about  Sweden 
if  you  will  use  this  glossary. 


accordion  (uh  KAWR  dih  un).  A portable 
musical  instrument,  played  by  hand.  It 
has  a pianolike  keyboard  on  the  right 
side,  a button  keyboard  on  the  left,  and  a 
bellows  in  the  middle. 

Alfven  (alVAYN),  Hugo,  1872-  . One  of 

the  leading  composers  of  Sweden.  Noted 
for  his  symphonies,  choral  music,  and 
songs. 

allies  (uh  LIZE).  Nations  that  join  in  a 
group  by  treaty  or  agreement.  Often  for 
defense  or  trade. 

Arctic  Circle  (ARK  tihk  SUR  kuhl).  An 
imaginary  line  around  the  earth,  about 
1600  miles  south  of  the  North  Pole.  (See 
map,  page  12.) 

astronomer  (uhs  TRAHN  o muhr).  A sci- 
entist who  studies  the  stars  and  planets. 

ball  bearing.  A device  made  up  of  steel 
balls  which  separate  stationary  and  mov- 
ing parts  of  machines.  Used  to  reduce 
friction. 

Baltic  Sea.  An  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Almost  enclosed  by  the  countries  of  north- 
ern Europe.  (See  map,  page  12.) 

Belimann  (BEHL  man),  Karl  Mikael  (MY- 
kuhl),  1740-1795.  Swedish  poet  and  com- 
poser. Wrote  the  words  for  many  Swedish 
songs. 

Bergslagen  (BAYRGS  lahg  uhn).  An  im- 
portant mining  district  in  the  southern 
part  of  Northland.  Located  about  100 
miles  northwest  of  Stockholm.  (See  map, 
page  15.) 


Bernadotte  (BUHR  nuh  daht),  Jean 
( ZHAN ),  Baptiste  (ba  TEEST).  Founder 
of  the  present  royal  family  of  Sweden. 
One  of  Napoleon’s  generals,  elected  crown 
prince  in  1810.  King  of  Sweden  (1818- 
1844) . 

Black  Sea.  A sea  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
Bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  on  the  south  by  Turkey.  (See 
map,  page  10.) 

Bofors  (BO  fawrs).  A small  town  in  the 
Central  Swedish  Lowland.  Well  known  as 
a center  for  making  cannons  and  other 
armaments.  (See  map,  page  84.) 

Boliden  (BOO  lee  duhn).  Center  of  the  min- 
ing district  along  the  Skellefte  River  in 
northern  Sweden.  (See  maps,  pages  62 
and  84.) 

bonfire.  A large  fire  built  in  the  open  air. 

Boras  (boo  ROES).  Important  textile  center 
in  western  Sweden,  about  30  miles  east 
of  Gciteborg.  (See  map,  page  84.) 

Borldnge  (BAWR  lehng  uh).  Industrial 
town  in  the  mining  district  of  Bergslagen. 
(See  map,  page  84.) 

Byzantium  (bih  ZAN  shih  um).  The  ancient 
name  for  Istanbul,  Turkey.  Located  on 
the  Bosporus,  a narrow  strait  leading 
from  the  Black  Sea  toward  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  See  Istanbul. 

Caspian  (KAS  pih  uhn)  Sea.  A large  en- 
closed sea  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia.  (See  map,  page  11.) 

Celsius  (SEHL  sih  us),  Anders,  1701-1744. 
Swedish  scientist,  famous  for  his  invention 
of  the  Celsius  thermometer.  See  centi- 
grade thermometer. 
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centigrade  (SEHN  tih  grayd)  thermom- 
eter. Another  name  for  the  Celsius  ther- 
mometer. On  the  centigrade  thermometer, 
0°  indicates  the  freezing  point  of  pure 
water  and  100°  indicates  the  boiling  point. 
Central  Swedish  Lowland.  A region  of  low, 
scattered  plains  stretching  across  the  mid- 
dle of  southern  Sweden.  (See  map,  page 
15.) 

charcoal  (CHAHR  kole).  Wood  that  has 
been  partially  burned  in  an  airtight  oven. 
It  gives  great  heat  when  burned.  Used  in 
Sweden  for  fuel  in  making  high-grade 
steel. 

chemist  (KEHM  ist).  A scientist  who  stud- 
ies the  composition  of  substances  and  the 
changes  they  undergo. 

Christian  II,  1481-1559.  King  of  Denmark 
and  Norway  (1513-1523),  and  of  Sweden 
(1520-1523).  Called  “the  Cruel”  because 
he  had  80  Swedish  nobles  murdered  at 
Stockholm  in  1520. 

classify.  To  arrange  in  orderly  groups  ac- 
cording to  kind,  nature,  or  properties, 
cod.  One  of  the  most  important  food  fishes. 
It  is  caught  mainly  off  the  coasts  of  Nor- 
way, Newfoundland,  and  New  England, 
combine  (KAHM  bine).  A farm  machine 
that  harvests,  threshes,  and  cleans  grain 
while  moving  over  the  field, 
coniferous  (ko  NIHF  uhr  uhs)  trees.  Cone- 
bearing trees,  such  as  the  pine. 
Copenhagen  (ko  puhn  HAY  guhn).  Capital 
and  largest  city  of  Denmark.  Located  on 
the  shore  of  Denmark  opposite  Skane. 
(See  map,  page  78.) 

counties.  Political  divisions  of  a country’s 
territory,  usually  having  local  government, 
crystal  (KRIHS  tuhl)  glass.  Glass  of  great 
brilliancy,  often  engraved.  Used  for  fine 
table  glassware  or  ornamental  objects. 
Dalarna  (DAH  lar  na).  A region  in  the 
southern  part  of  Northland.  Here,  many 
old  customs  and  costumes  have  been  pre- 
served. Dalarna  is  a favorite  tourist  area, 
demon  (DEE  mun).  An  evil  spirit,  or  devil, 
dialect  (DY  uh  lehkt).  A local  form  of  lan- 
guage which  is  more  or  less  different  from 
the  official  language  of  a country, 
diesel  (DEE  zuhl)  -powered.  Powered  by 
a diesel  engine,  which  burns  crude  oil. 
Named  for  its  German  inventor,  Rudolf 
Diesel. 

dynamite  (DY  nuh  mite).  A very  powerful 
explosive.  Invented  by  Alfred  Nobel  in 
1866.  See  Nobel,  Alfred. 


Eastern  Roman  Empire.  The  part  of  the 
former  Roman  Empire  that  bordered  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Its 
capital  was  Constantinople,  now  called 
Istanbul.  See  Istanbul. 

equator  (ee  KWAY  tuhr).  An  imaginary 
line  around  the  earth,  midway  between 
the  North  Pole  and  the  South  Pole. 

Eric  of  Pomerania  (pahm  uhr  AY  nih  uh), 
1382-1459.  King  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  from  1412  to  1439. 

Ericsson  (EHR  ihk  suhn),  John,  1803-1899. 
Swedish  inventor  who  developed  a new 
type  of  screw  propeller.  He  also  built  the 
battleship  “Monitor,”  used  by  the  North 
in  the  Civil  War. 

European  Russia.  The  part  of  Russia  which 
lies  in  Europe,  bordered  on  the  east  by 
the  Ural  Mountains. 

explosive  (ehks  PLO  sihv).  A chemical  com- 
pound such  as  dynamite  or  gunpowder. 

Falun  (FAH  lun).  An  industrial  city  in  the 
Bergslagen  district.  (See  map,  page  84.) 

federation,  (fehd  uhr  AY  shun).  A union 
of  states,  forming  a new  sovereign  state, 
in  which  each  member  retains  certain 
local  powers. 

Finn.  A native  of  Finland  or  a member  of 
any  related  group  speaking  the  Finnish 
language. 

flax.  A slender  plant  with  blue  flowers.  Its 
fibers  are  used  for  making  linen.  Its  seed 
is  used  in  making  medicine,  oil  paints, 
and  printer’s  ink. 

Gallivare  (YEHL  Uh  vah  ruh).  A town  in 
northern  Sweden,  about  40  miles  north  of 
the  Arctic  Circle.  A center  for  iron  min- 
ing. (See  maps,  pages  62  and  84.) 

glacier  (GLAY  shuhr).  A great  mass  of  ice 
that  has  formed  in  a region  where  more 
snow  falls  in  winter  than  melts  in  sum- 
mer, usually  in  the  mountains.  As  the 
mass  grows  larger,  it  moves  down  into  the 
valley,  like  a river  of  ice. 

Gosta  Berlings  Saga  (YUS  tah  BAYR 
lihngs  SAH  guh).  Selma  Lagerlof’s  most 
famous  novel.  A story  about  life  on  a 
farm  in  Sweden. 

Goto  (YUH  ta)  Canal.  A canal  extending 
from  Goteborg  to  Stockholm.  It  passes 
through  several  lakes  and  has  58  locks. 
(See  map,  page  12.) 

Gotar  (YUH  tar).  An  early  Swedish  tribe 
that  lived  in  the  South  Swedish  Highland. 
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Goteborg  (yuh  tuh  BAWR  y).  Sweden’s 
second  largest  city  and  busiest  seaport. 
Located  on  the  west  coast,  its  harbor  is 
never  frozen  over.  (See  map,  page  84.) 

Gotland  (GAHT  land).  A large  island  in 
the  Baltic  Sea,  about  60  miles  off  the 
Swedish  coast.  (See  map,  page  12.) 

Grangesberg  (GREHN  yuhs  behr  yuh).  An 
important  mining  town  in  the  Bergslagen 
district.  Mines  have  been  in  operation 
there  since  the  sixteenth  century.  (See 
maps,  pages  62  and  84.) 

Gulf  of  Bothnia  (BAHTH  nih  uh).  The 
northern  part  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  which 
separates  Sweden  from  Finland.  (See  map, 
page  12.) 

Gulf  of  Mexico.  A large  arm  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  bordered  by  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  Warm  water  from  this  gulf  sweeps 
along  the  shores  of  western  Europe.  See 
North  Atlantic  Drift. 

Gustavus  (gus  TAY  vus)  Adolphus  (uh 
DAHL  fus ),  1594-1632.  Grandson  of  Gus- 
tavus Vasa.  King  of  Sweden  (1611-1632). 
A statesman  and  a brilliant  general.  Saved 
Germany  for  Protestantism.  Killed  in  the 
battle  of  Luetzen. 

gymnasium  (gihm  NAH  zih  uhm).  In 
Sweden,  a school  similar  to  our  high 
school.  The  courses  last  from  three  to 
four  years.  The  last  two  years  are  equal 
to  our  junior  college. 

gymnastics  (jihm  NAS  tihks).  Athletic  ex- 
ercises for  strengthening  and  developing 
the  body. 

herring  (HEHR  ihng).  An  important  fish 
of  the  North  Atlantic.  It  is  eaten  fresh, 
salted,  and  smoked.  Young  herring  are 
often  canned  as  sardines. 

hostels.  See  youth  hostels. 

hydroelectric  (HI  dro  ee  LEK  trihk)  power. 
Electric  power  produced  by  the  force  of 
rushing  water  passing  through  turbines. 

intermarriage.  Marriage  between  people  of 
different  races  or  nationalities,  resulting  in 
the  mixture  of  these  groups. 

intermarried.  See  intermarriage. 

ironclad.  Strengthened  on  the  outside  with 
plates  of  iron. 

Istanbul  (ihs  tan  BOOL).  The  largest  city 
in  Turkey.  Located  on  the  Bosporus,  a 
narrow  strait  leading  from  the  Black  Sea 
toward  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  First  called 
Byzantium,  later  Constantinople,  now 
Istanbul.  (See  map,  page  134.) 


judicial  (joo  DISH  uhl).  Having  to  do  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  or  the  courts 
of  justice. 

julklapp  (YOOL  klahp).  A Swedish  word 
which  once  meant  a knock  on  the  door 
at  Christmas  time.  Now  it  means  a Christ- 
mas present. 

julotta  (YOOL  awt  ta).  A Swedish  church 
service,  held  very  early  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing. 

Kalmar  (KAL  mahr).  A city  on  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  Sweden.  A treaty  bringing 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway  under  one 
ruler  was  drafted  here  in  1397.  (See  map, 
page  84.) 

Kattegat  (KAT  tuh  gat).  A broad  arm  of 
the  North  Sea  between  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, connecting  the  Baltic  Sea  with  the 
North  Sea  through  the  Skagerrak.  (See 
map,  page  12.) 

King  Eric,  P -1160.  King  of  Sweden  (1150- 
1160).  Called  “the  Saint”  because  he 
brought  the  Christian  religion  to  Finland. 

King  Gustav  (GUS  tahv)  V,  1858-1950.  King 
of  Sweden  (1907-1950) . A very  popular 
king  who  managed  to  keep  Sweden  neu- 
tral in  World  War  I and  World  War  II. 

Kiruna  (KEE  ru  na).  Iron-mining  center 
in  Swedish  Lapland.  Located  about  90 
miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  (See 
maps,  pages  62  and  84.) 

Kjolen  (CHUH  luhn)  Mountains.  A moun- 
tain range  extending  northeast  and  south- 
west along  the  Swedish-Norwegian  border. 
(See  map,  page  12.) 

knapsack.  A canvas  or  leather  case  that  is 
carried  on  the  back.  The  boy  in  the  pic- 
ture on  page  109  has  his  knapsack  hang- 
ing beside  his  desk. 

Kosta  (RAWS  tah).  A village  in  the  South 
Swedish  Highland,  famous  for  its  glass 
and  crystalware.  (See  map,  page  84.) 

Lagerkvist  (LAHG  uhr  kvihst),  Par  (PEER), 
1891-  . One  of  Sweden’s  greatest  living 

authors.  Winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature  in  1951. 

Lagerlof  (LAH  guhr  luhv),  Selma,  1858- 
1940.  Sweden’s  most  famous  woman 
author.  Winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature  in  1909. 

Lake  Malaren  (MAY  lar  uhn).  A large  lake 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Central  Swedish 
Lowland.  Lake  Malaren’s  outlet  to  the 
Baltic  Sea  is  located  near  the  city  of 
Stockholm.  (See  map,  page  15.) 
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Lake  Vanern  (V AY  nuhrn).  The  largest 
lake  in  Sweden,  located  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Central  Swedish  Lowland. 
(See  map,  page  12.) 

Lapland.  A name  often  given  to  the  area 
where  Lapp  herdsmen  roam  with  their 
reindeer.  This  region  stretches  across 
northern  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  and 
the  bordering  part  of  Russia.  See  Lapps. 

Lapps.  People,  originally  from  Asia,  who 
have  lived  in  the  northern  part  of  Scan- 
dinavia and  parts  of  European  Russia  for 
many  centuries.  See  Lapland. 

Lind,  Jenny,  1820-1887.  A Swedish  opera 
singer,  known  as  the  “Swedish  Nightin- 
gale.” (See  picture,  page  180.) 

lute  (LOOT).  A stringed  instrument  with  a 
large,  pear-shaped  body.  Played  by  pluck- 
ing the  strings  with  the  fingers. 

lut-fisk  (LOOT  fihsk).  A special  dish  of  cod- 
fish. Usually  served  at  Christmas  dinner 
in  Sweden. 

Lutheran  (LOO  thuhr  uhn)  Church.  A 
Christian  church  which  follows  the  teach- 
ings of  Martin  Luther  (1482-1586) . 

mackerel  (MAK  er  uhl).  A fish  found  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  It  has  a blue-green  back 
and  a silver  belly.  An  important  food  fish. 

Linnaeus  (Uh  NEE  uhs),  Carolus,  1707-1778. 
A Swedish  scientist  famous  for  his  studies 
of  plant  life.  He  developed  a scientific 
method  of  classifying  plants. 

livestock.  Animals  raised  or  used  on  a farm, 
especially  those  that  are  kept  for  profit. 

Luled  (LOO  luh  o ).  A shipping  port  for  iron 
ore,  located  near  the  northwest  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Blocked  by  ice  for  six 
or  seven  months  of  the  year.  (See  map, 
page  84.) 

Lund.  Old  university  town  in  southern 
Skane.  It  also  has  a famous  cathedral. 
(See  map,  page  84.) 

Malmo  (MAL  muln).  Sweden’s  third  largest 
city.  Located  on  the  southwest  coast  of 
Skine.  (See  map,  page  84.) 

Midsummer  Eve.  The  evening  of  the  long- 
est day  in  the  year.  Celebrated  in  Sweden 
about  June  23. 

Milles  (MIHL  luhs),  Carl,  1875-1955.  Swe- 
den’s most  famous  sculptor.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1929,  and  he  became 
an  American  citizen  in  1942. 

moped  (MOO  pehd).  A Swedish  name  for 
a light-weight,  motor-driven  bicycle. 


Mora  (MOO  rah).  A village  in  the  Bergs- 
lagen  district  in  central  Sweden.  In  1520, 
Gustavus  Vasa  sought  refuge  here  from 
the  Danes.  (See  map,  page  84.) 

Mount  Kebnekaise  (KEHB  nuh  ky  suh). 
The  highest  mountain  in  Sweden  (6965 
feet) . Located  in  the  far  north  of  Lap- 
land.  (See  map,  page  12.) 

Napoleon  (nuh  POE  lee  uhn)  Bonaparte 
(BOE  nuh  pahrt),  1769-1821.  Famous  gen- 
eral and  emperor  of  France.  (1804-1815) . 
Conquered  most  of  Europe.  He  was  finally 
defeated  by  European  forces  at  Waterloo 
in  1815. 

Narvik  (NAHR  vihk).  Port  city  in  northern 
Norway.  In  the  winter,  Swedish  iron  ore 
from  Kiruna  is  shipped  through  its  ice- 
free  harbor.  (See  maps,  pages  62  and  84.) 

Nobel  (noe  BELL),  Alfred  Bernhard,  1833- 
1896.  Swedish  scientist  who  invented  dyna- 
mite. He  put  $9,200,000  in  a fund  from 
which  prizes  are  awarded  each  year  to  five 
outstanding  people.  See  Nobel  prize. 

Nobel  (noe  BELL)  prize.  A prize  awarded 
annually  to  five  people  for  outstanding 
work  in  the  fields  of  literature,  medicine, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  world  peace. 

Nordics  (NAWR  dihks).  Germanic  peoples 
of  northern  Europe,  especially  Scandina- 
vians. They  are  usually  tall,  with  fair  hair 
and  blue  eyes. 

North  Atlantic  Drift.  A warm  ocean  current 
which  bathes  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe, 
giving  northwestern  Europe  a milder  cli- 
mate. (See  map,  page  23.) 

Northland.  The  name  for  the  northern  two 
thirds  of  Sweden,  a mountainous  region 
covered  with  forests.  (See  map,  page  15.) 

North  Pole.  The  most  northern  point  on 
the  earth.  First  reached  by  the  American 
explorer  Robert  Edwin  Peary  in  1909. 

North  Sea.  A partially  enclosed  sea  which 
forms  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Lo- 
cated between  the  British  Isles  and  the 
continent  of  Europe.  (See  map,  page  10.) 

Norwegian  Parliament.  See  parliament. 

Oland  (UH  land).  A long,  narrow  island  in 
the  Baltic  Sea,  about  five  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Sweden.  (See  map,  page  12.) 

opera  (AHP  uhr  uh).  The  plural  of  a Latin 
word  meaning  “work.”  Now  mostly  used 
to  indicate  a play  in  which  the  actors  sing 
their  parts  instead  of  speaking  them. 

Orebro  (uh%ruh  BROO)  castle.  A historic 
castle  at  Orebro,  about  100  miles  west  of 
Stockholm. 
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orienteering  (oe  rih  ehn  TEER  ihng).  A 
kind  of  cross-country  race  in  Sweden.  Rac- 
ers must  find  their  way  through  unfa- 
miliar fields  and  woods  by  using  maps 
and  compasses. 

Orrefors  (awr  uh  FAWRS).  A town  in 
southeastern  Sweden.  Famous  for  its  crys- 
tal and  glassware  works.  (See  map,  page 
84.) 

Oslo  (AHZ  loe).  The  capital  and  largest 
city  of  Norway,  founded  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury. (See  map,  page  84.) 
parliament.  (PAHR  lih  muhnt).  The  assem- 
bly of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  Similar  to  our  Congress, 
phosphorus  (FAHS  foe  ruhs).  A certain 
chemical  substance.  Often  obtained  in  a 
waxy  crystalline  form,  with  a disagreeable 
smell.  Much  of  the  iron  ore  of  Sweden 
contains  phosphorus. 

physical  education.  Education  that  teaches 
the  care  and  development  of  the  body, 
especially  by  exercising  the  muscles, 
physicist  (FI HZ  uh  sihst).  An  expert  in  the 
science  of  physics.  See  physics, 
physics  (FIHZ  ihks).  The  study  of  natural 
laws  that  govern  matter  and  movement.  It 
includes  such  things  as  heat,  electricity, 
light,  sound,  and  the  laws  of  mechanics, 
picturesque  (pihk  tyur  EHSK).  Like  a pic- 
ture in  design  or  coloring.  Used  mainly 
to  describe  picturelike  scenes, 
porcelain  (PORE  suh  lihn).  A special,  high- 
quality  type  of  chinaware.  Usually  very 
thin,  almost  transparent,  and  very  white, 
prime  minister.  In  Sweden,  the  responsible 
head  of  the  government.  Usually  the 
leader  of  the  most  powerful  political  party, 
pulp.  See  wood  pulp, 
pyrites  (PY  rites).  Yellowish  minerals  which 
contain  sulphur  in  combination  with  iron 
or  copper. 

Queen  Margrete  (mar  GRAY  tuh),  1353- 
1412.  Danish  queen  who  joined  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden  into  a single  king- 
dom in  1397. 

realskola  (reh  AHL  shoe  lah).  In  Sweden, 
a secondary  school  similar  to  our  high 
school.  The  courses  last  from  four  to  five 
years. 

Reformation  (rehf  uhr  MAY  shun).  A re- 
ligious movement  in  the  16th  century  that 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  some  of  the 
Protestant  churches. 


reindeer  (RAYN  deer).  A kind  of  deer  with 
grayish-brown  and  white  fur.  Called  cari- 
bou in  America.  Both  the  male  and  the 
female  reindeer  have  antlers. 

Riddarholm  (RIHD  dar  holm)  Church.  A 
church  on  a small  island  in  the  center  of 
Stockholm.  Most  of  Sweden’s  kings  are 
buried  there. 

Riksdag  (RIHKS  dag).  The  parliament  of 
Sweden,  which  meets  in  Stockholm.  Simi- 
lar to  our  Congress.  See  parliament. 

rune  (ROON)  stone.  A memorial  stone  in- 
scribed with  runes,  which  were  letters  used 
by  early  Germanic  tribes  living  in  Scandi- 
navia. 

Rurik  (ROOR  ihk).  A Swedish  Viking  lead- 
er, who  is  believed  to  have  founded  a 
kingdom  in  the  northern  part  of  Euro- 
pean Russia  about  860  A.D. 

Russian  Empire.  The  territory  formerly 
ruled  by  the  Russian  emperors,  or  czars. 
Today,  the  Soviet  Union  includes  most 
of  this  territory. 

saffron  (SAF  run)  roll.  A roll  that  is  fla- 
vored and  colored  yellow  by  saffron,  a 
spice  that  is  grown  in  southern  Europe. 

Sdlen  (SAY  luhn).  A village  in  the  southern 
part  of  Northland,  near  the  Norwegian 
border.  (See  map,  page  84.) 

Sandviken  (SAND  vee  kuhn).  A steel- and 
iron-making  center  in  the  Bergslagen  min- 
ing district.  (See  map,  page  84.) 

Scandinavia  (skan  duh  NAY  vih  uh).  A 
name  for  the  countries  of  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Norway. 

Scandinavian  (skan  duh  NAY  vih  uhn) 
Peninsula.  The  long,  narrow  tongue  of 
land  in  northern  Europe  occupied  by  the 
countries  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 

screw  (SKROO)  propeller  (pro  PEHL 
uhr).  Used  on  ships  and  planes.  It  consists 
of  two  or  more  blades,  attached  to  a hub. 
The  blades  are  angled  so  that  they  push 
the  air  or  water  backward  as  they  revolve. 
This  causes  the  ship  or  plane  to  move 
forward. 

sculptor  (SKULP  tuhr).  An  artist  who  molds 
statues  out  of  clay,  or  carves  them  out  of 
wood  or  stone. 

shellfish.  Any  boneless  sea  animal  that  has 
a shell  for  protection,  such  as  an  oyster  or 
a mussel. 

Siberia  (sy  BEER  ih  uh).  A vast  region  in 
northern  Russia,  extending  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Part  of 
it  lies  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
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Skagerrak  (SKAG  uhr  rak).  The  body  of 
water  which  separates  the  southeast  part 
of  Norway  from  Denmark.  (See  map,  page 
12-) 

Skctne  (SKOE  nuh),  The  most  southern  part 
of  Sweden  and  the  most  prosperous  agri- 
cultural district.  (See  map,  page  15.) 

Skansen  (SKAHN  suhn).  A large  park  in 
the  city  of  Stockholm.  It  contains  muse- 
ums, restaurants,  and  a zoo. 

Skellefte  ( sheh  LEHF  tuh)  River.  A river 
in  northern  Sweden  that  empties  into  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  (See  map,  page  12.) 

smelt.  To  heat  ore  so  that  the  metal  in  it 
melts  and  can  be  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  ore. 

smelter.  An  oven  in  which  ore  is  heated  to 
obtain  the  metal  that  it  contains.  See 

smelt. 

smorgasbord  (SMAWR  guhs  bawrd).  A 
Swedish-type  luncheon  or  dinner  at  which 
a variety  of  foods  are  served. 

South  Swedish  Highland.  A region  of 
rocky,  forest-covered  hills  in  the  south 
central  part  of  Sweden.  (See  map,  page  15). 

sparkstotting  (SPAHRKS  tuht  tihng).  A 
type  of  sled  that  looks  like  a chair  on  run- 
ners and  is  pushed  like  a scooter.  (See 
picture,  page  79.) 

St.  Lucia  ( LOO  sih  uh)  Day.  A Swedish 
holiday  celebrated  on  December  1 3,  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  Christmas 
season. 

stainless  (STAYN  lehs)  steel.  A special 
kind  of  steel  that  resists  rust  and  is  easy 
to  clean. 

Stockholm  (STAHK  home).  The  capital  and 
largest  city  of  Sweden.  Located  on  the  east 
coast  where  Lake  Malaren  connects  with 
the  Baltic  Sea.  (See  map,  page  84.) 

Strindberg  (STRIHN  burg ),  August,  1849- 
1912.  A great  Swedish  author  of  plays  and 
dramas.  He  is  sometimes  called  the 
“Shakespeare  of  Sweden.” 

Supreme  Court.  The  highest  court  of  law. 
Similar  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Its  verdict  is  final  in  all  matters 
of  justice. 

Svear  (SVAY  ar).  An  early  Swedish  tribe 
that  lived  in  the  Central  Swedish  Low- 
land. 

Svea  Rike  (SVAY  ah  RIH  kuh).  Swedish 
words  which  mean  “Swedish  Realm.” 

Sverige  (SVAR  yuh).  The  Swedish  name  for 
Sweden,  from  the  words  Svea  Rike.  See 

Svea  Rike. 


Swedish  Conservatory  (kuhn  SUHR  vuh 
toe  rih)  of  Music.  The  national  school  of 
music  in  Stockholm. 

Union  of  Kalmar  (KAL  mahr).  The  union 
through  which  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norway  were  joined  into  one  kingdom. 
The  union  lasted  from  1397  until  1523. 

Uppsala  (UP  sah  luh).  An  old  cathedral  and 
university  city  in  Sweden.  Formerly  the 
capital.  Located  about  40  miles  north  of 
Stockholm.  (See  map,  page  84.) 

Varmland  (VARM  land).  A county  in  west- 
ern Sweden,  near  Lake  Vanern. 

Vasa  (VAH  sa),  Gustavus  (gus  TAY  vuhs), 
1496-1560.  Leader  of  the  rebellion  against 
Denmark.  King  of  Sweden  (1523-1560) . 
Was  the  first  of  the  royal  family  of  Vasa. 

Vasaloppet  (VAH  sah  LAHP  puht).  A Swe- 
dish word  meaning  “Vasa  run.”  Now  the 
annual  ski  race  between  the  villages  of 
Salen  and  Mora,  a distance  of  about  50 
miles. 

Venice  (VEHN  ihs).  A city  in  northeastern 
Italy  that  is  famous  for  its  canals. 

veto  (VEE  toe).  A Latin  word  which  means 
“I  forbid.”  The  power  or  right  of  a presi- 
dent or  king  to  refuse  to  sign  a bill  that 
is  passed  by  the  law-making  assembly  of 
a country. 

Vikings  (VY  kihngs).  Daring  Scandinavian 
warriors  who  raided  the  coasts  of  Europe 
from  about  the  8th  to  the  10th  centuries. 

Visby  (VIHZ  bih).  The  main  city  on  the 
island  of  Gotland.  Once  was  the  leading 
commercial  city  of  Scandinavia.  (See  map, 
page  84.) 

visor  (VEES  uhr).  A Swedish  word  that 
means  ballads,  which  are  songs  that  tell 
a story. 

Walpurgis  (vahl  POOR  gihs)  Night  (April 
30) . The  evening  before  May  Day.  An 
evening  of  student  celebrations  in  Sweden. 

white  coal.  A name  that  is  sometimes  given 
to  hydroelectric  power,  because  it  is  used 
in  place  of  coal.  See  hydroelectric  power. 

wood  pulp.  A paste  made  of  ground  wood 
that  is  boiled  in  water.  A raw  material 
used  in  manufacturing  paper. 

youth  hostels.  Inexpensive  lodges  where 
young  people  can  spend  the  night.  Hikers 
and  cyclists  are  usually  given  priority  over  , 
other  travelers. 

Zorn  (SA  WRN),  Anders,  1860-1920.  A fa- 
mous Swedish  painter,  etcher,  and  sculp- 
tor. 
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